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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau ef 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Threshold of a New Trading World 


by Under Secretary Ball* 


I approach this gathering of foreign trade 
practitioners with a considerable diffidence. I 
learned many years ago that when any two experts 
in the field of foreign trade get together they 
will produce three opinions as to the proper course 
of our commercial policy. But lately I have been 
aware of a measure of agreement rarely found in 
these esoteric circles—agreement on the fact that 
we are coming to the close of a familiar era in our 
world trading relations and entering another that 
is not familiar at all. 

Some see this new phase as filled with oppor- 
tunity and challenge. Some, on the other hand, 
are apprehensive. But few question the proposi- 
tion that pervasive change will be the dominant 
characteristic of the years that lie ahead. 


The Sweep of History 

To undersiand the forces of change at work 
in the worid, it may be profitable to look back- 
ward a little—to examine the terrain over which 
we have marched to gain a better view of the di- 
rection in which we are headed. 

From the Civil War to the Great Depression 
industrial America concentrated its energies on 
transforming the United States into a great con- 
tinental power. The big challenges and the glit- 
tering opportunities lay within our own bound- 
aries, between the Atlantic and the Pacific. We 
had vast national resources to develop, new 
ground to be broken, virgin forests to fell. Im- 
migration provided us with a swiftly growing 
population to supply the labor force for this Gar- 


* Address made before the 48th National Foreign Trade 
Convention at New York, N.Y., on Nov. 1 (press release 
755). 
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gantuan task. It supplied us as well with cus- 
tomers for the products that came pouring from 
our fields and factories. 

As our self-confident forefathers moved west- 
ward, forging their own early version of a com- 
mon market, men and money followed in the wake 
of their wagons. Capital from England and the 
Atlantic seaboard flowed to the Midwest, then 
later to the Pacific coast. Railroads were built, 
settlements established. Old trading patterns 
were destroyed and new ones—richer ones— 
created. 

Mobility was the order of the day—mobility not 
merely of manpower and finance but also mobility 
of thought. The challenge of the times pro- 
duced a rugged group of free spirits: inventors, 
robber barons, empire builders—men who were 
not afraid of new ideas and who moved in an en- 
vironment uncluttered by obsolete institutions. 

It was only natural that the pioneer American 
industrialist was protectionist in his commercial 
policy, as he was isolationist in his international 
politics. He had a continent in which to spend 
his energies, a burgeoning population as his 
customers. He had little need for foreign mar- 
kets; that need was confined largely to the 
farmers and the miners. The industrialist had 
his hands full with opportunities nearer home. 

The First World War marked the first great 
change in all of this. It irrevocably altered 
America’s world position. Yet we continued 
during the 1920’s to pursue the course we had set. 
We adopted, in fact, an increasingly protectionist 
posture until, in the Great Depression, came a 
great awakening. We learned through painful 
experience that we could not insulate ourselves 
from economic forces elsewhere in the world. 
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By that time the United States had begun to 
gather its foodstuffs and minerals from distant 
places. We had begun to sell our manufactured 
products throughout the world. We were finding 
that we could compete effectively in foreign 
markets. We had discovered, to the surprise of 
the pessimists, that our rising wages were not a 
handicap to our international trading position 
but the contrary—the consequence of the great 
productive strength that formed the basis of our 
developing position in the markets of the world. 

I do not need to remind you gentlemen that it 
was during the soul-searching that went on in the 
depths of the depression that we Americans made 
an abrupt about-face in our commercial policy. 
We put aside the strangling restrictionism of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff for the trade agreements 
program of Cordell Hull. With that decisive act 
the United States achieved for the first time a 
trade policy appropriate to the times and to its 
new position in the world. In the next quarter 
century, with the aid of that policy, we played 
the role of leader in building a trade and pay- 
ments system capable of supporting an unprece- 
dented volume of international] exchanges. 

The great vindication of our liberal trade poli- 
cies did not come, however, until the end of the 
Second World War. During the early postwar 
years we were the workshop of the world. The 
factories of Europe were in ruins and rubble. 
Japan’s economy was a shambles. The world 
needed goods both to sustain itself and to begin 
the staggering task of reconstruction—goods that 
the United States alone could produce. Except 
for the general shortage of dollars—ameliorated 
in part by the Marshall plan—there was no serious 
problem of foreign competition, either in our own 
domestic market or abroad. 

Using the powers provided by a succession of 
trade agreements acts, the Government negotiated 
for the reduction of tariffs and the dismantling 
of import license systems. As the barriers to trade 
between nations gradually moved lower, the 
United States expanded its exports in markets all 
over the world. For a decade—until 1957, in 
fact—as many of you will recall with nostalgia, 
we had an easy time of it. Except for a handful 
of products—the weak sisters of the American 


economy—few economists and fewer businessmen 
worried much about the competitive position of 
our exports abroad. Almost no one foresaw the 
possibility of a balance-of-payments problem for 
the United States. Our brooding preoccupation 
was the dollar shortage. The fear was frequently 
heard that the American technological lead was 
so great that we might as well accept the dollar 
shortage as a permanent feature of the world 
economy. 


A New Era 

Those of us who thought about the economic 
future tended to underestimate one element and 
to overlook another. We did not appreciate the 
vitality of the forces latent in European industry. 
Nor did we comprehend the energy which these 
forces might achieve once they were let loose in 
the arena of a great new mass market. 

We knew, when we thought about it, that the 
European nations were making hard choices. 
They were maintaining extraordinarily high in- 
vestment rates at the price of a considerable self- 
denial. They were driving hard toward economic 
and political unification. But there were few, 
even among the enthusiastic and optimistic Euro- 
pean advocates of an integrated Europe, who fore- 
saw the spectacular consequences that would 
result as these two developments began to inter- 
act on one another. 

By the 1960’s the situation was clear enough. 
The Marshall plan had been wholly vindicated. 
A resurgent European industry had found a whole 
new concept of opportunity in the new frontier 
of a Common Market. 

The record of these developments can be in- 
structive for us. European industrialists, by and 
large, had not been eager for a change. Most had 
resisted the early proposals for a unified Europe, 
and they had been skeptical of the Common 
Market when it was first conceived. But once they 
had accepted the Common Market as an inescap- 
able fact they were forced to make their plans on 
the basis that it would continue. And in the 
process they discovered untapped resources of 
strength and energy. 

Europe’s businessmen took various steps to 
adapt their enterprises to the requirements and 
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Message From President Kennedy ' 


The National Foreign Trade Convention brings to- 
gether a group of American leaders who have a clear 
understanding of the current struggle between free 
civilization and regimented civilization, and who also 
have a unique appreciation of the relationship of inter- 
national trade to the total strength and unity of the 
free world—economic, political, and military. 

The struggle between civilizations is not primarily 
economic, but the economic factors loom large. The 
Soviet bloc is dedicated to a rigid view of how an 
economic system must organize the use of human and 
material resources. The Western World, by contrast, 
is tolerant of wide variations among individual states 
around a central principle of the free flow of economic 
resources in response to individual initiative and indi- 
vidual desires, subject to government responsibilities 
to assure that this flow is not restricted or allowed 
to run to waste and to channel it to meet common 
social purposes. 

In recent months Americans have been pressed 
heavily by headlines announcing daily crises. In this 
circumstance it is possible for us to ignore both the 
magnitude of our economic strength and the chal- 
lenges and opportunities which are before us. 

Preoccupation with our balance of payments, for 
example, has caused some Americans to overlook the 
extraordinary strength of our export business as proven 
by our $5-billion merchandise surplus. This is cer- 
tainly not a sign of weakness nor a sign of our 
inability to compete in world markets. Moreover, our 
own strength is augmented by the political and eco- 
nomic dynamism of Western Europe, and particularly 
by the constructive implications of an enlarged com- 
mon market for ourselves and the entire free world. 


*Read to the convention by Under Secretary Ball. 





Our supreme economic challenge at this moment in 
our history does not arise from the Sino-Soviet bloc 
itself. Our greatest immediate challenge is the task 
of achieving maximum interaction and cooperation be- 
tween the expanding industrial societies of North 
America and Western Europe—for the purpose of 
assuring our mutual prosperity, of accelerating our 
rates of economic growth, in order that we may to- 
gether promote the stability and progress of the less 
developed nations of the world. Our ability to meet 
this challenge depends in large measure upon the 
manner in which these two great industrial systems 
of the Atlantic develop and utilize their vast resources 
and upon the policies and practices which guide their 
trade with each and with the rest of the world. 

We are determined that the United States shall 
adopt policies which will enable us to meet this chal- 
lenge, and thereby to resume our proper role of leader- 
ship in the development of a dynamic and prosperous 
free-world economy. We first assumed this role of 
leadership under the inspiration of Cordell Hull. The 
ideas and techniques developed at that time have 
clearly served the interests of the United States. Our 
goals remain the same, but the world that Cordell 
Hull knew has changed beyond recognition. 

It is essential that we have new tools to deal with 
the problems of international trade in a new and chal- 
lenging world. The forging of these tools is a task 
that must be shared by all segments of American 
society—business, industry, agriculture, and labor, as 
well as the Government itself. I can assure you that 
we are prepared to take whatever steps may be nec- 
essary to protect and promote our national interests. 

I extend to each of you my greetings and best wishes 
for a most successful convention. 








the opportunities of a new mass market. They 
gained structural strength through mergers. 
They improved their operations through the 
rationalization of product lines, through invest- 
ment, through modernization. And, having taken 
these difficult steps, many found to their great 
relief that the dreaded competition from other 
European producers was not so formidable after 
all. 

To many of us it has come as a surprise that 
after an initial period of resistance the industrial 
leaders of Western Europe have become the 


strongest advocates for accelerating the Common 
Market schedule toward full integration. With 
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new-found self-confidence they are laying plans 
for expansion, for additional specialization and 
market penetration on a scale that has no prece- 
dents in European history. 

Quite obviously the transformation of six na- 
tions of Europe into a Common Market has had 
a major effect on world trading patterns. Already 
this is clear enough in trade statistics. But that 
change is only a partial foreshadowing of what 
is yet to come if Great Britain succeeds in the 
negotiations she has now undertaken to become a 
member of the European Community. 

Those negotiations will necessarily be complex. 
What is involved is not merely the extension of 





the geographical scope of the present Common 
Market to include the United Kingdom. What 
is involved is a reconsideration of a complex net- 
work of trading relationships involving a con- 
siderable part of the free world. 

Even as presently constituted, the European 
Common Market is more than a European ar- 
rangement; it is the center of a trading system 
whose ramifications spread into Africa and other 
continents. It has associated with it some 16 inde- 
pendent countries and a number of areas in vary- 
ing degrees of dependency which constitute what 
is now known as the Associated Overseas States. 
These states have free access to the Common 
Market. 

The United Kingdom, for its part, is the hub 
of another world trading system of more than 
60 countries and territories with the total popu- 
lation of three-quarters of a billion people, a sys- 
tem built upon the tariff preferences in the sterling 


area. 
Any arrangements that may result from the 


current negotiations will necessarily involve some 
modification and redefinition of the relationships 
involved in both the European and the British 


systems. 
The British initiative is not the only proposal 


to extend the scope of the Common Market. The 
British application for membership has been fol- 
lowed by similar applications on the part of Den- 
mark and Ireland, and it is possible that Norway 
will also apply. Sweden, Austria, and Switzer- 
land have also announced that they intend to 
seek “association” with the Common Market, 
though on a basis less than full membership. 
And any arrangements that are ultimately 
worked out may also need to take account of Fin- 
land’s trading requirements. 

It would be unwise and quite improper for me 
to make any predictions as to the final outcome 
of these negotiations. But it is clear enough that 
the form and substance of the solutions ultimately 
arrived at will affect the vita] interests not only 
of the United States but of other nations of the 
free world. Naturally enough the United States 
Government is following the course of the cur- 
rent discussions with great care. At the appro- 
priate times and in appropriate ways we shall 
take steps to insure that the United States’ posi- 
tion on various aspects of this negotiation is fully 
made known. 
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Two Great Trading Areas 


I shall not attempt tonight to discuss the com- 
plex issues involved in these negotiations, but one 
needs no special insight to know that their success- 
ful outcome will necessarily bring about funda- 
mental changes in world trading patterns and in 
the existing world politica] order. 

Stated in its simplest terms, what we may well 
see emerge is the concentration of nearly 90 per- 
cent of total free-world exports of industrial 
products in two great common markets—the 
Common Market of Europe consisting of over 300 
million people and an as yet undetermined number 
of states, and the common market of the United 
States consisting of 180 million people and 50 
States. In each of these areas goods, labor, capi- 
tal, and services will have something approaching 
complete mobility. And each of these areas will 
be surrounded by a common external tariff. 

The manner in which American industry re- 
sponds to the reality of this new trading world 
will, it seems to me, be a test not only of our busi- 
ness leadership but of the sincerity of our commit- 
ment to the economic principles which we are 
constantly advocating. After all, we have been 
the evangelists of the virtues of free competition. 
We have preached this gospel incessantly to our 
European friends. If they now practice what we 
preach, we should be neither surprised nor dis- 
mayed. 

It seems to me a little odd, therefore, that there 
should be so much talk in business circles these 
days with overtones of defeatism. I hear it said 
again and again that we have priced ourselves out 
of the world markets; that our wages are too high 
and our capital plant obsolete; that foreign com- 
petitors can offer more liberal credit terms than 
American manufacturers; that foreign producers, 
having learned the lessons of American tech- 
nology, can now use their lower wage rates to drive 
us out of world markets. 

I shall not continue this refrain. We all know 
both the words and the music well enough. Not 
only do these apprehensive citizens see no future 
in our exports, but they also see doom and menace 
in our imports. The very foreign competitors 
who are defeating us in world markets are, they 
say, beginning to invade our home markets. 
There is hardly a day when a representative of 
industry does not assert emphatically to us in 
Washington that his industry needs a system of 
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rigid quotas to keep out foreign imports or it will 
perish. At the very least it needs the protection 
of higher tariffs or some other restrictive 
arrangements, 

No one can doubt that the need to keep United 
States goods competitive in world markets is cru- 
cial. To achieve that purpose we shal] have to 
use every measure at hand to dampen inflationary 
forces and reduce the threat of a wage-price spiral. 
One of the most effective measures, as the Euro- 
peans have already learned, is to repudiate pro- 
tectionism, to open the doors and windows of our 
economy to the competition we must face in world 
markets. This is one method of controlling in- 
flation that is fully consistent with the ideals of 
free enterprise we all embrace. 

An open competitive trading system in com- 
petitive goods will serve our interests in other 
ways as well. With all our present concern about 
the balance-of-payments position of the United 
States, it is easy to forget that the United States 
has a surplus, not a deficit, on merchandise ac- 
count. That surplus amounted last year to $4.9 
billion, or $2.8 billion if the foreign aid com- 
ponent is subtracted. If we look at industrial 
products alone, the relative strength of the surplus 
is even more striking, since our total exports of 
such goods last year were just about double our 
imports. 

This surplus must be preserved and enlarged. 
Spent on overseas military installations and troop 
pay, it supports a critical part of the burden of 
financing the defense of the free world. But to 
strengthen this surplus we shal] have to avoid any 
line of policy that calls for United States import 
restrictions. For in the wave of reaction that 
would follow the United States would stand to 
lose more than it could possibly gain in balance- 
of-payments terms. 

In considering what moves the United States 
should now make in the field of trade policy, there 
is one other objective to which we would all sub- 
scribe. This is the aim of increasing American 
wages and expanding American living standards 
as speedily as our growing productivity will per- 
mit. Fortunately for us, America’s most success- 
ful export industries are those in which wage 
rates are highest. It is fortunate, too, that the 
industries that claim to suffer most from import 
competition tend, on the whole, to pay low wages. 

As far as wages are concerned, therefore, the 
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problem is to find a way of shifting American 
manpower, as swiftly and painlessly as possible, 
out of the industries which cannot stand up to 
foreign competition into those which havs stood 
the test. If the United States can achieve that 
shift, it will have a labor force more fully de- 
voted to pursuits with a future—pursuits on the 
forefront of the technological revolution which 
the United States must continue to lead. 

In blunt terms, we dare not turn our backs on 
the logic of our own economic position. For al- 
most 30 years we have led the world toward freer 
trade. If at this late date we should yield to 
the importunings of those who would shelter the 
low-wage industries in our economy and penalize 
the most efficient, let us be quite clear about the 
consequences. We would set off a chain reaction 
of retaliation and counterretaliation that would 
do irreparable harm to the whole free world but 
would hurt us most of all. We would give up any 
claim to a role of leadership in the free world. 
We would deny the strength and vitality of the 
economic system for which we stand. 


The Road Ahead 
But I am not content tonight merely to point 
out the roads we cannot take. We must lay a 


positive course that will lead to a stronger and 
more secure position at home and abroad. To me 


the general direction of this course seems evident. 

As I pointed out earlier this evening, we have 
reached the end of an era in which the United 
States was the one dominant country of the trading 
world. In the next years the free-world com- 
merce will depend to a very large degree upon 
two great trading areas—Europe and the United 
States. 

So far the new Europe is exhibiting a rate of 
economic growth more than twice our own. Faced 
with the prospect of competing with local pro- 
ducers who will have free access to all Common 
Market customers, many American industrialists 
have concluded that, if they are to participate in 
the development of this new great trading area, 
they must develop sources of production within 
the encircling walls of the common external tariff. 

It is, I think, only natural that American in- 
dustry should seek to establish factories near their 
customers, just as they once built factories and 
assembly plants on the Pacific coast as the center 
of population moved westward. I expect, also, 
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that as European industry generates surplus capi- 
tal it will find occasion to invest an increasing 
amount of it in the United States. But it would 
be wholly wrong if, by failing to pursue the proper 
commercial policies, we were to put our producers 
at such a disadvantage that they had no option in 
the matter, that they were compelled to invest 
their capital in Europe because their exports could 
not compete over a European tariff wall. We 
would be doing our own producers a disservice. 
We would be doing an even greater disservice to 
United States labor. And we would deprive our 
own economy of the good of competition, which is 
the incentive to innovation, to technological ad- 
vance, to economic health and strength. 

Yet if we are to bring about the kind of open 
trading world in which our most efficient export 
industries can share the potential of this new mar- 
ket, we shall need tools adapted to the task. I do 
not propose tonight to outline in any detail the 
kinds of tools that will be required. I can, how- 
ever, suggest certain minimum specifications which 
seem to us quite clear. 

1. The concept that we must protect every 
American industry against the adjustments re- 
quired by competition is alien to the spirit of our 
economy. The genius of a dynamic industrial 
economy is after all its adaptability. Our econ- 
omy has adjustments forced upon it every day by 
changes in public taste, by population shifts, by 
the application of new technology, by the refine- 
ment of automation techniques. Compared with 
these normal adjustments, those brought about by 
tariff reductions are marginal. The adjustments 
that would be required even if we were to eliminate 
industrial tariffs entirely would, in fact, be rela- 
tively small for the economy as a whole, although 
admittedly they would fall heavily on certain 
industries. 

If we are to meet the demands of the new trading 
world, it seems to me imperative that we recog- 
nize that the process of tariff reduction involves 
the acceptance of some degree of structural ad- 
justment by individual industries. European in- 
dustry has already recognized this concept with 
startling effects upon investment and innovation. 
European companies have discovered that the ad- 
justments required have, in fact, been far less 
painful than were anticipated. They have taken 
the form, for the most part, of a shift of resources 
from one type of production to another, of design 
changes, of the substitution of materials, of the 
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elimination of noncompetitive produce lines. 
Most of all, they have required managerial imagi- 
nation and initiative. 

Up to a certain limit of tolerance, individual in- 
dustries and companies should, I think, be ex- 
pected to assume the burden of such adjustments 
for the good of the economy as the whole. This is 
an assumption that runs through our whole body 
of legislation—taxes, regulatory arrangements, 
and safety standards. 

There are always a limited number of excep- 
tional cases which demand exceptional treatment 
in any general program such as we are now obliged 
to undertake. But our guiding principle should 
not be to spare American management or Ameri- 
can labor from the need to meet the requirements 
of change. Instead it should be the concept that, 
when the impact of adjustment is so great as to 
create a temporary idling of American productive 
facilities, the Federal Government will provide 
assistance to speed the transfer of the labor and 
capital into the more productive channels which 
the American economy constantly provides. 

For that purpose, as President Kennedy sug- 
gested several years ago, the Federal Government 
should be empowered to provide assistance to sus- 
tain and facilitate this transfer. Under this 
heading would come such aids as accelerated 
amortization of obsolescent machinery,” the avail- 
ability of credits for modernization, and the pro- 
vision of funds and facilities for the retraining 
and relocating of labor. 

2. The President’s authority to negotiate for 
reductions in tariffs and other trade restrictions 
must be sufficiently broad in scope to meet the op- 
portunity and the challenge of the European 
Economic Community. This means at a mini- 
mum that we can no longer afford to limit our 
negotiators to trading on an item-by-item basis 
and must authorize them to strike much broader 
and more ambitious bargains on behalf of United 
States industry. 

There are various reasons why this need exists. 
First of all, the structural changes in the Euro- 
pean economy generated by the Common Market 
are likely to be so vast that no one can gage 
precisely where United States export opportuni- 
ties may emerge. Familiar guides such as his- 
torical trade data and principal supplier rules will 
not be of much help in choosing the areas of future 


*¥For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 30, 1961, p. 730. 
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opportunity in Europe. What we must seek is a 
broadside opening of the European market to our 
producers; and this is what we shall have to pro- 
vide them in turn. 

Apart from our own interests, however, there 
is also the compelling fact that the Common 
Market countries cannot conduct their negotia- 
tions on any basis other than across-the-board 
cuts. This negotiating method has been adopted 
not merely for convenience but also from neces- 
sity. There is no other practicable way in which 
agreement can be achieved by the six member gov- 
ernments on a common commercial policy. 

3. In concentrating upon the paramount prob- 
lem—the problem of the European Common 
Market—I do not wish to overlook the fact that 
our new legislation must also establish a basis for 
continuing an open trading world with other na- 
tions. Of course, to the extent that the United 
States and the Common Market lower their trade 
barriers as a result of the negotiations between 
them, they will also be expanding the opportun- 
ities of others. For any such reductions in trade 
barriers must, of course, be on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. Yet authority to negotiate directly with 
other countries also will be needed, to increase 
the mutual opportunities of all nations and to 
weld a close-knit trading system in the free world. 

But I shall not attempt tonight to spell out in 
any more detail the form and substance of the 
authority which the President will require. I can 
only say that the program will represent a set of 
new proposals tailored to the unprecedented re- 
quirements of a radically altered trading world. 


The Political Need 

I have spoken so far this evening almost ex- 
clusively of economic and commercial problems 
and opportunities. But that is, of course, only 
part of the story and perhaps the less important 
part. 

We are engaged at the moment, as all of us are 
constantly aware, in a struggle that can determine 
the future of mankind—r, indeed, if mankind has 
any future at all. In that struggle we must make 
certain not only that we are economically and in- 
dustrially strong but that the free world is united 
as closely as possible in pursuit of our common 
purpose. 

In his speech earlier this month at the 22d party 
congress Mr. Khrushchev again threw down the 
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gauntlet to our Western system of free capitalism. 
He did not say this time that he intended to bury 
us, but he did boast that the Soviet Union would 
surpass us industrially and even in the provision 
of consumer goods for the people. 

This boastful challenge is one more reminder 
that in this turbulent world we must employ the 
resources of the free world with maximum effi- 
ciency if we are to survive. It is essential, I be- 
lieve, not only that we say we have confidence in 
our system but that we deeply feel that confidence. 
If we earnestly believe in the efficacy of a competi- 
tive society, then we must not shrink from the con- 
sequences of competition. For the United States 
to do so, for us Americans to shut ourselves off 
in our own continent and give up the competitive 
struggle, would be slow stagnation. 

In a world where we must all unite or perish 
there is no place for an inward-looking economic 
nationalism. We can no more retire into an eco- 
nomic Fortress America than we can retire into 
a political Fortress America. In the economic 
struggle that lies ahead, it would not even preserve 
us from fallout, much less a direct attack. 

If the goals I have suggested seem ambitious, 
let me confess that they are ambitious indeed. 
They cannot be achieved without new policies that 
will give the Government substantially broader 
and more flexible bargaining power. Nor can 
they be achieved without enormous energy and 
imagination on the part of our private producers 
and traders. 

But nothing less will suffice. 

The essential question before us is whether or 
not we really believe in the vitality of a free com- 
petitive economy. The real challenge comes not 
from the Sino-Soviet bloc, not from the revolution 
in the lesser developed world, not from the inte- 
gration of the industrial West, but from ourselves. 


President Announces Two New 
Programs To Aid U.S. Exporters 


Statement by President Kennedy 


White House press release dated October 27 

In my message to the Congress on balance of 
payments and gold earlier this year, I directed 
the President of the Export-Import Bank to ini- 
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tiate measures designed to give American ex- 
porters full equality with their competitors in 
other countries in order to help boost the total 
volume of United States exports. I also asked 
the Secretary of the Treasury to undertake a 
study of methods through which private financial 
institutions could participate more broadly in 
providing export credit facilities. 

These two studies have been closely coordinated 
and carried out under the immediate supervision 
of the Export-Import Bank, with policy guidance 
from the Secretary of the Treasury and the Na- 
tional Advisory Council. I am pleased to an- 
nounce two fundamental and complementary 
steps to achieve the objectives of stimulating 
American exports, strengthening the balance of 
payments of our country, and enlisting maximum 
cooperation of private credit facilities. 

The new programs are intended to be fully 
comparable with those offered abroad, particu- 
larly with respect to small and medium-sized ex- 
port concerns and with respect to assistance in the 
financing of consumer goods exports. 

The first new program consists of a system of 
export credit insurance to exporters. This will be 
operated through the newly organized Foreign 
Credit. Insurance Association—a voluntary, unin- 
corporated group of major United States insur- 
ance companies. The FCIA has entered into an 
agreement with the Export-Import Bank to issue 
coverage against commercial foreign credit risks 
in partnership with Eximbank, which will cover 
political risks. 

The second program consists of a new system 
of guarantees to be issued by Eximbank directly 
to commercial banks and affiliated financial insti- 
tutions undertaking the financing of exports. It 
is designed to encourage these banks to provide 
nonrecourse financing of medium-term credits and 
to speed up these transactions by permitting the 
exporter to deal with his bank rather than with 
Eximbank in Washington. 

The objective of both programs is to assure that 
U.S. exporters will not lose sales because of a lack 
of credit facilities where the extension of credit 
is appropriate. I believe that American ex- 
porters will be more disposed to extend credit to 
their customers if they hold an export credit in- 
surance policy issued through the FCIA and that 
commercial banks will be prepared to discount 
such insured paper. Accordingly, our exporters, 


through use of the insurance and bank guarantee 
programs, will be better able to compete success- 
fully with exporters in other countries on sales 
where credit is required by the customers overseas. 

I am deeply appreciative of the splendid re- 
sponse of private industry in furthering the na- 
tional interest in this area. Both the participat- 
ing insurance companies and the commercial 
banks have rendered a public service through 
their cooperation in making these export credit 
facilities available as part of the national effort 
to improve the balance of payments of the United 
States. 


Under Secretary Ball Interviewed 
on “‘At the Source”’ Program 


Following is the transcript of an interview of 
Under Secretary Ball on a Columbia Broadcasting 
System television program, “At the Source,” on 
October 26. 


Press release 743 dated October 27 


Announcer: You are “At the Source.” 

Appointed by President Kennedy shortly after 
his inauguration, veteran international lawyer 
George Ball is primarily responsible for the de- 
velopment and conduct of U.S. foreign economic 
policy. Yesterday, however, it was reported that 
Under Secretary Ball has risen to become the num- 
ber-two man in the State Department. To obtain 
a comprehensive understanding of the critical 
problems and objectives faced by Under Secretary 
of State Ball, he was interviewed by CBS News 
correspondents Howard K. Smith, Stuart Novins, 
and Bill Downs. 


Mr. Smith: Mr. Ball, a columnist wrote about 
you and said, “George Ball, whose gift for deci- 
sion and dispatch long ago commended him to 
President Kennedy, has become the number-two 
man in the State Department in all but name.” Is 
that so? 


Mr. Ball: Well, V'll tell you, Mr. Smith, I nor- 
mally believe what I read in the newspapers, and I 
particularly believe what columnists write; but 
this story doesn’t happen tobetrue. Mr. [Chester] 
Bowles is the number-two man in the State De- 
partment. He is the Under Secretary of State. I 
am the number-three man; I am the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs. 
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Now I think, to the extent that there may have 
been some misconception of this, it arises from the 
fact that Mr. Bowles has been away a great deal. 
I am away from time to time. When one of us is 
away, the other pitches in. We all have so much 
work to do in the Department these days that, 
with the Secretary, Mr. Bowles and I consider 
ourselves as available for whatever task may come 
along. The result is that I haven’t confined my- 
self strictly to economic matters and he hasn’t con- 
fined himself strictly to political matters. 


Mr. Downs: Well, as Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Mr. Ball, you are in charge of the 
New Frontier’s revolution of rising expectations. 
That has almost become a cliche in this administra- 
tion. Just what does the phrase mean, “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” ? 

Mr. Ball; Well, it is a rather vivid phrase, isn’t 
it? It is a phrase that suggests a situation which 
is a very complex anatomy, I would suppose. 
After all, there are about 3 billion people in the 
world. One billion of those people live in coun- 
tries that have per capita—where the per capita 
annual income is fifty to a hundred dollars, really 
fantastically low. Now in the last few years, as a 
result of the wars which have broken the old social 
and political fabrics, as a result of the increase in 
technology and communications, these people are 
breaking free from the old systems. Whether they 
have lived under colonial arrangements which 
have been shattered by events, whether they have 
lived in countries which have simply been dormant 
for hundreds of years, they are now beginning to 
want and to feel that they are entitled to enjoy the 
kind of rich life which the people in the industrial- 
ized, economically advanced countries enjoy, and 
they are going to get it. If we help them, they are 
going to get it faster and probably are going to get 
it in a way which will insure their freedom and 
independence. If we don’t help them, they may 
get it in ways which will insure that the frustra- 
tion of some of their expectations, their delivery 
into systems which will mean tyranny and oppres- 
sion, and possibly that they will be swept into the 
vortex of the Communist orbit. 


Commitment to U.N. Aid Programs 


Mr. Novins: Mr. Bali, in that connection, you 
made a speech recently before the Foreign Press 
Association, and in it you emphasized our commit- 
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ment to the United Nations and our commitment 
to this revolution of rising expectations. Why is 
it that we don’t use more than we do—the U.N. 
channels—for our assistance? Why don’t we— 


Mr. Ball: Well, to some extent it’s done through 
the Special Fund, which Mr. Paul Hoffman ad- 
ministers, which does a great deal of predevelop- 
ment survey work, the technical assistance pro- 
grams under the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. It’s a mixed arrangement which we have 
for the administration of aid. The great part of 
it goes directly on a bilateral basis from the United 
States, but there is also the World Bank, to which 
we subscribe, the International Development As- 
sociation, the Inter-American Development 
Bank—all kinds of different administration. 


Mr. Novins: Well, are we concerned, Mr. Ball, 
that we are not going to be able to put strings on 
our aid if we do it through international bodies? 


Mr. Bali: Oh, no, that’s not the problem. Actu- 
ally, in some ways international bodies can take 
tougher lines than when aid is provided bilaterally. 

But it’s simply a matter of the requirements of 
a given situation. In some countries, for political 
or other reasons it’s much more desirable to pro- 
vide aid on a bilateral basis. In some countries 
the multilateral provision of aid becomes more 
effective. 


Mr. Smith: Mr. Ball, could you interpret for us 
the President’s famous statement? to the effect. 
that we will give attention and consideration to 
the needs of countries that share our view of the 
world crisis? Is that a new principle? 


Mr. Ball: No, I think that that has been some- 
what misinterpreted. Actually the President, I 
think, in his last press conference [October 11] 
clarified that phrase to a considerable extent. 

What the President said in his last press confer- 
ence, and what he said repeatedly, and what we’ve 
all said, because this is the view of the administra- 
tion, is that we are interested in providing assist- 
ance to these countries and exporting capital to 
help them. Our interest is in seeing that they are 
able to reach a point of economic development in 
an atmosphere of freedom which will assure both 
their political and economic independence. 

Now this doesn’t mean that they have to copy 
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our pattern of organization of their society or that 
they have to share our views. What we want them 
to do is to be independent, because we are con- 
vinced that a viable independent society will be a 
society which will resist the pressures from the— 


Mr. Smith: Still, we are not happy about Mr. 
Tito’s speech at that Belgrade conference of neu- 
trals, are we! 


Mr. Ball: We have always known that Mr. Tito 
was a Communist; there has never been any ques- 
tion about it. The only difference between Mr. 
Tito and some of the other satellite countries is 
that Yugoslavia is not a member of the bloc, that 
it pursues different means to the long Communist 
objective. But, at the same time, it maintains its 
independence, and this is the important thing. 


Mr. Downs: Well, Mr. Secretary, you have also 
said that the free world and America are not pro- 
viding enough of this aid. How much is enough? 


Mr. Ball: There is no measure that is enough. 
I mean, this task that we face is a fantastically 
great task. Obviously the resources of any coun- 
try, even a great country like ours, are finite. We 
can only provide a certain quantum of aid which 
we bope will enable countries, by self-help, by 


mobil..ing their own energies and resources, to 
make ultimately a breakthrough to the point where 
they can be independent and self-sustaining. 


Mr. Downs: Are you saying that this is a great 
big international gamble for civilization, or some- 
thing like that? 


Mr. Ball: It’s a great gamble in which not only 
the United States but all the Western Powers are 
engaged. Actually this is a cooperative effort now, 
and we have made great strides in bringing this 


about. 


Mr. Smith: Is it sufficiently cooperative? Your 
predecessor in this, in your job, who is now the 
Secretary of the Treasury [Douglas Dillon]— 


Mr. Bali: I just had lunch with him. 

Mr. Smith :—tried to get the other allies to share 
in— 

Mr. Ball: We have been continuing this effort 
with some considerable success. 

Mr. Smith: And you are satisfied with what 
they are doing? 
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Mr. Ball: We are never satisfied, Mr. Smith. 
But we are certainly aware of the fact that they 
are making a much larger effort, many of them— 
that we are now enabled to tie together the things 
we are doing in a cooperative effort and to elimi- 
nate duplication and to insure maximum effective 
use of resources in a way that we haven’t done 
before. 


Berlin 

Mr. Novins: Mr. Secretary, let me take advan- 
tage of the fact that sometimes in the absence of 
others you slip into the political field. On August 
13th the East Germans started to build a wall. 
Why didn’t we knock it down then? 


Mr. Ball: Well, you know, the wall in many 
ways, Mr. Novins, was the great symbol of the 
defeat of Soviet policy. If the Soviet policy had 
been successful, they wouldn’t have needed a wall, 
they wouldn’t have needed to engage in all these 
exercises which they are engaging in over the 
whole Berlin situation. But they haven’t been 
successful. They couldn’t stand the outpouring 
of thousands of people a month away from their 
system, escaping from it; so they had to build a 
wall. Now they built a wall in East Berlin. You 
can see the difficulties of trying to break the wall 
down. It stands a symbol of the defeat of their 


policies. 


Mr. Novins: Well, we are told that in West 
Germany there is more concern about the fact 
that we did not break it down than there is about 
the fact that the East Germans built it. 


Mr. Ball: Well, we have developed, with our 
allies—we are in the process of developing a whole 
strategy of meeting the problem of what we might 
call the kind of Berlin offensive which the Soviet 
Union has mounted. The wall is one aspect of 
that. This policy is an elaborate policy; it calls 
for response to particular moves. These are all 
well worked out. 

Now, when the wall was built—this was some- 
thing where you have to make a judgment—is 
this—do you want to move tanks through this 
wall and smash it down at the risk of a war which 
would be immediately exploited? We had to de- 
termine the point where we make the ultimate 
stand. And this was a case where in the long 
run I think the construction of the wall is going 
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to cost the Soviet Union a very great deal in 
terms of showing to the world— 


Mr. Smith: Now, many people consider that the 
building of the wall was a blow to us. You con- 
sider in fact that it is a blow to the Russians? 


Mr. Ball: Well, I think it has both effects. I 
mean it has certainly caused a good deal of con- 
cern and dismay. At the same time it symbolizes 
their defeat. 


Soviet Aid Program 


Mr. Downs: Well, George, doesn’t this bring up 
the whole problem of—is aid the answer? When 
the Russians started testing and started throwing 
around these superbombs, immediately our neutral 
friends sort of allied us with raw power, although 
we have not used power as such in that way. 
Maybe if we took all of this foreign aid and put 
it into superbombs perhaps we could achieve our 
goals more rapidly. Do you think that that— 


Mr. Ball: No, no. You know the policy of aid 


which we follow has been extremely successful. 
The fact is that the Soviet Union has made almost 
no gains in the past few years in the form of bring- 
ing within their orbit new nations. They have 


invested a great deal of money, they have spent a 
great deal of effort— 


Mr. Downs: Cuba? 


Mr. Bali; Cuba is one of the few exceptions I 
would think. 


Mr. Downs : Laos? 


Mr. Ball: Laos is wadetermined as of now. But 
if you think of the »nagnitude of the effort they’ve 
made, they’ve also engaged in great foreign aid 
programs, many of which have been quite frustrat- 
ing to them. But the significant thing that we 
have succeeded in doing is in giving these coun- 
tries the ability to be independent. 

Now, when they are independent they may 
adopt a course of neutralism, of being disengaged 
from the cold-war struggle itself; they are con- 
cerned with their development; they may say 
things which we don’t wish them to say which— 
views that are unpopular with us; but they stay 
independent, which is the significant thing in the 
sense that they are not—do not become simple tools 
of the Soviet Union. 
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U.S. and European Common Market 


Mr. Downs: We have been fostering and sup- 
porting the idea of a Common Market, which now 
is going to become a major competitor of the 
United States. Isn’t our policy in this sense self- 
defeating ? 


Mr. Ball: Well, actually I think that the de- 
velopment of the European Common Market is 
one of the great successes of our policy, just 
as some of the things that the Soviet Union is 
doing now are symbols of the defeat of theirs. 

After all, if you think of Western Europe as 
it existed for hundreds of years, states which were 
engaged in warfare, in always being at one an- 
other’s throats—three times in 75 years France and 
Germany were at war. Now we have something 
which is a very old dream which has been brought 
into practical reality, the beginnings of a kind 
of United States of Europe. This is the way that 
many of the Europeans think about it. I think it 
is about to be enlarged if the present negotiations 
are carried on into a stage of modern dimen- 
sions. Now you say it will be competitive with 
us, it will be a great market for us. Of course we 
are not afraid of competition. If Western Europe 
becomes healthy, economically healthy, then the 
Western World is healthy and we will prosper by 
it. 


Mr. Novins: Mr. Secretary, could we take that 
one step more. The NATO alliance as a military 
alliance is from an economic point of view nega- 
tive. I mean it doesn’t produce. 


Mr. Baill: Well, it’s not intended to be— 


Mr. Novins: No, of course not. On the other 
hand the Common Market is something that is a 
positive factor. We belong to NATO. We don’t 
belong to the Common Market. What would be 
the United States’ attitude toward an expansion of 
the NATO alliance into something more like an 
Atlantic Community that would involve economic 
activities? Would we be part of that? 


Mr. Ball: Well, the NATO alliance is specifi- 
cally a defense alliance, is directed at defending— 
Mr. Novins: But it’s there. 


Mr. Bali; —against exterior menace. The 
Common Market is not by definition a defensive 
arrangement. This is an arrangement where 
people living next to one another are joining to- 
gether, pooling their economy, so to speak, in 
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order to become economically stronger. At the 
same time they are building a structure of institu- 
tions which gives them the beginning of a kind of 
political integration. Just as in our country we 
gathered together 50 States in a common market— 
if you think of the United States as a common 
market of 50 States, then you could think of 
Europe as a common market of what may become 
15 or 16 or 17 states. 


Mr. Novins: What I am reaching for, Mr. Sec- 
retary, is what the United States’ attitude is, or is 
likely to be, toward something similar to what 
Senator Fulbright talked about, a concert of free 
nations, and I mention NATO only as something 
which exists and which— 


Mr. Ball; Well, I think politically that we can 
go very far in strengthening the bonds that tie us 
to the nations on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Mr. Novins: In what direction ? 


Mr. Ball: We can, and I think we must—we 
have already, through the OECD, the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
which has just come into being. It’s an extension 
of the old Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. We area member of that, as Canada 
is, and we are working with the Europeans on 
developing common economic policies and on 


working together toward providing aid toward 
underdeveloped countries and working together to 
help solve some of the difficult market problems in 
the world. 

Now this is practical cooperation in the Atlantic 
Community of a kind we haven’t had before in the 
economic field. 


Mr. Smith: In this connection, the Congres- 
sional Quarterly, which is much read in this Capi- 
tal, had a piece recently which said that the Berlin 
crisis is hiding the fact that there is going to be 
a crisis over America’s foreign trade policy. The 
powers wanting protectionism are getting so pow- 
erful in Congress that we are going to face a fight 
over whether we can continue the liberal trade 
policies of the past. 


Mr. Bail: I have perfect confidence that in the 
face of the new trading world which is emerging, 
which is a world of marvelous opportunities for 
an America which is willing to seize them, while 
there may be the appearance of a great deal of 
protectionist sentiment, once the dimensions and 
the opportunities and the possibilities of this new 
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emerging world are understood, we will adopt a 
liberal policy, a liberal trading policy, as we must. 
After all, our country has a very large favorable 
trading balance in the world, and even though our 
total balance of accounts may be adverse, our trad- 
ing balance, our merchandise balance, is favorable. 

It would be the height of folly for us to turn in 
on ourselves and be fearful of trading with the 
world and become protectionist, and I don’t think 
we ever will. 


Ald to Latin America 


Mr. Downs: Mr. Secretary, if we could look 
south of the border again, there is the Alliance for 
Progress, which is the Kennedy administration’s 
most ambitious thing that they have initiated. 
Will this alliance, do you think, be able to meet 
the challenge of Castroism? It hasn’t, so far. 

You were talking about reforming not only 
economies but reforming governments, so that one 
junta or one dictatorship of a small family or 
group of companies does not run a nation. Is this 
the United States’ business? Can we do anything 
about it? It’s been the pattern there for centuries. 


Mr. Ball: It’s a very big concept, Mr. Downs, 
the Alliance for Progress, and it includes many 
different kinds of activities. But what it chiefly 
provides for is arrangements whereby we will help 
these countries to try to bring about the sort of 
reforms which are very long overdue, reforms 
which mean the breaking down of old rigid caste 
systems and their society, social structures, where 
a decent distribution of their resources can be ob- 
tained, where there could be such things as farm 
cooperatives developed, or there can be credit pro- 
vided for self-help housing, where the poor worker 
in these countries can have a chance for the first 
time in his life. 

Now there is bound to be a good deal of re- 
sistance to this, because we are undertaking some- 
thing of very, very great importance. 


Mr. Downs: A very touching thing, because 
this is exactly what Khrushchev is trying to do to 
the United States. 


Mr. Ball: Well, this I would hardly admit. I 
mean, what we are trying to do in Latin America 
is with the great consent of the Latin American 
people, and this is the significant thing. There is 
enormous enthusiasm for the Alliance for Progress 
in Latin America, because the people feel that this 
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provides them with the opportunity that they have 
needed over the years, and what we are doing is 
providing them the chance, through their own 
efforts. The emphasis here is on self-help, as it is 
in the other efforts that we are making in that 
direction. 


Mr. Downs: Well, what becomes of companies 
like the United Fruit Company, the banana re- 
publics, dollar diplomacy, the old oil cartels ?: 


Mr. Ball: There will be no difficulty about a 
place for American private enterprise in the new 
Latin America. In fact there will be far more 
security in societies which themselves are secure 
than under dictatorship arrangements, where a 
few dominate the many and can be overthrown 
every other night. 


Mr. Novins: Mr. Ball, if—assuming that you 
had an ideal economic regional plan for South 
America and assuming that it could be imple- 
mented under ideal circumstances, as an expert on 
economics how long would it take before we would 
see any results? 


Mr. Bali: Well, you’d see some results from 
any kind of effort in ashort time. Efforts are all— 


Mr. Novins: Reckoning points—breakthrough 
points. 


Mr. Ball: A breakthrough may take quite a 
long time in Latin America. 


Mr. Novins: Is there that much time? 


Mr. Ball:. And it must be done on a monolithic 
basis; it will be done. One country after another 
will begin to emerge, to develop, to change its own 
structure toward a democratic tradition, to develop 
its institutions, to develop the base of a strong 
economy. We will have successes some places; we 
will have failures others. When I say “we,” I’m 
not thinking just of the United States. 


Mr. Novins: Oh, no. 


Mr. Ball; 'm thinking of this working together 
of the United States and the Latin American 
states. 


Mr. Novins: Is there time for that, Mr. Ball, in 
view of the threat of communism, the threat of 
Castroism, if that is separated from communism— 
is there time for this? Are we doing long-range 
planning that there is no time for? 


Mr. Ball: The long range is always upon you 
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sooner or later, you know, and actually this is a 
situation which you don’t solve by short-term meas- 
ures. If you try to solve it by short-term measures 
you will defeat yourself. We have to work here 
over a period of time. We have to build soundly ; 
we can’t improvise. This can’t be a jerry-built 
business. We throw our money away and nothing 
will come of it if we do, so that what we have to 
do is to work on the assumption that, with the un- 
derstanding and new spirit of many of the Latin 
American people, we will be able to achieve these— 


Mr. Novins: Are you satisfied that they are mov- 
ing fast enough in the reforms you are talking 
about ? 


Mr. Ball: Ym never satisfied, Mr. Novins. 


Mr. Downs: Well, you brought up at one point 
in one of your speeches, Mr. Secretary, the fact 
that one of the problems of instituting those re- 
forms is that you have things like a population 
explosion where you barely keep even, that you 
don’t achieve a revolution, or it’s very difficult to. 
Now, it brought to my mind—is it possible and is 
this job really too big for us without regimenting 
whole societies, whole nations, down to the point of 
their breeding, how many children they can have. 


Mr. Smith: I am sorry to have to interrupt. 
I’m afraid we have almost run out of time. I 
wonder if we can save your answer on that and 
cover that area in just a moment. 


Mr, Downs: Mr. Ball, can you achieve these re- 
forms without absolute regimentation of every- 
thifig? 

Mr. Ball: Well, if we were to regiment anything 
we would defeat our own ends, wouldn’t we? The 
whole point of what we are attempting to do is to 
bring about a development and a transition or 
transformation, in effect, of the societies of many 
of these countries by their efforts. So we assist 
this, to bring this about in the conditions of free- 
dom without regimentation. 


Mr. Novins : What will we do with a country like 
Paraguay ? 

Mr. Ball; Well, Paraguay is an example of a 
country with very minimal resources, which is 
located rather disadvantageously, which suffers a 
great many problems. 


Mr. Novins: Also a dictatorship. 
Mr. Ball; At the moment it has a dictatorship. 
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Mr. Smith: Tell me, is it possible that Castro is 
a help rather than a hindrance in this, that his ex- 
istence will frighten some conservative govern- 
ments into reforms? 


Mr. Ball: I would suppose that to some extent 
this is true, that certainly many of the govern- 
ments are aware and disturbed—aware of the 
potential of Castroism and disturbed by it—and 
that they may be prepared to take actions which 
otherwise they would be reluctant to take. 


Mr. Novins: I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if you 
would feel that it’s not entirely cynical, the com- 
ment that is made by some of the Latin Amer- 
icans, that much of the foreign aid they are getting 
now they can thank Castro for. 


Mr. Ball: No, I don’t think that’s a fair state- 
ment. As a matter of fact the attention that the 
United States is now giving to Latin America was 
overdue. And I am certain that, Castro or no 
Castro, when this administration came in we would 
have turned our attention and concentrated a great 
deal of it on Latin America. 


Mr. Smith: Thank you very much, Mr. Ball. 


Soviet Nuclear Test Called Political 
Act; President States U.S. Test Policy 


Following is a White House statement of 
October 30 concerning the explosion of a nuclear 
device by the Soviet Union on that day and a 
statement made by President Kennedy on Novem- 
ber 2 concerning the United States position on 
nuclear testing. 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT 


White House press release dated October 30 


At 3:30 this morning the Soviet Union deto- 
nated a very large nuclear device. Preliminary 
evidence indicates that its magnitude is on the 
order of 50 megatons. The explosion took place 
in the atmosphere. It will produce more radio- 
active fallout than any previous explosion. 

The Soviet explosion was a political rather than 
a military act. The device exploded does not add 
in effectiveness against military targets to nuclear 
weapons now available both to the Soviet Union 
and the United States. It does not affect the basic 
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balance of nuclear power. Any such weapon 
would be primarily a mass killer of people in war, 
and the testing of this device primarily an incite- 
ment to fright and panic in the cold war. 

In undertaking this test the Soviet Union has 
deliberately overridden the expressed hope of the 
world as stated in the resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on Octo- 
ber 272 It has done so because it intends through 
this display to spread such fear across the world 
that peaceloving men will accept any Soviet de- 
mand. Fear is the oldest weapon in history. 
Throughout the life of mankind it has been the 
resort of those who could not hope to prevail by 
reason and persuasion. It will be repelled today, 
as it has been repelled in the past, not only by the 
steadfastness of free men but by the power of the 
arms which men will use to defend their freedom. 

There is no mystery about producing a 50- 
megaton bomb. Nor is there any technical need 
for testing such a weapon at full-scale detonation 
in order to confirm the basic design. The United 
States Government considered this matter care- 
fully several years ago and concluded that such 
weapons would not provide an essential military 
capability. The existing United States nuclear 
arsenal is superior in quantity and quality to that 
of any other nation. The United States today 
has ample military power to destroy any nation 
which would unleash thermonuclear war. 

We have no wish ever to use this military power. 
We are ready, now as ever, to sign the test ban 
treaty proposed at Geneva.? We are ready, now 
as ever, to negotiate a treaty for general and com- 
plete disarmament.’ In the meantime we will con- 
tinue to take whatever measures are necessary to 
preserve the security of our country and of others 
who count on us. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


White House press release dated November 2 

The United States is carefully assessing the cur- 
rent series of nuclear tests being conducted by 
the Soviet Union. I do not have to dwell on the 
irresponsible nature of these Soviet actions. The 
Soviet Union has shown its complete disregard 


* For text, see BuLLETIN of Nov. 18, 1961, p. 817. 

* For text, see ibid., June 5, 1961, p. 870. 

*For text of a U.S. proposal, see ibid., Oct. 16, 1961, 
p. 650. 
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for the welfare of mankind, first, by breaking off 
the nuclear test cessation negotiations at Geneva, 
which had been under way since October 31, 1958, 
and second, by contemptuously exploding in the 
atmosphere a large number of nuclear weapons 
ranging into many megatons, including a device 
which, by their own admission, exceeded 50 
megatons. 

I do not suggest that we can dismiss these 
Soviet nuclear tests as mere bluff and bluster. 
To a certain extent this does enter into the Soviet 
campaign of fear, but these tests, are, no doubt, 
of importance to Soviet leaders and scientists in 
developing and improving nuclear weapons. 

This much can be said with certainty now: 

1. In terms of total military strength the 
United States would not trade places with any 
nation on earth. We have taken major steps in 
the past year to maintain our lead—and we do not 
propose to lose it. 

2. The United States does not find it necessary 
to explode 50-megaton nuclear devices to confirm 
that we have many times more nuclear power than 
any other nation on earth and that these capabili- 
ties are deployed so as to survive any sneak attack 
and thus enable us to devastate any nation which 
initiates a nuclear attack on the United States or 
its allies. It is essential to the defense of the free 
world that we maintain this relative position. 

In view of the Soviet action it will be the policy 
of the United States to proceed in developing nu- 
clear weapons to maintain this superior capability 
for the defense of the free world against any ag- 
gressor. No nuclear test in the atmosphere will be 
undertaken, as the Soviet Union has done, for so- 
called psychological or political reasons. But 
should such tests be deemed necessary to maintain 
our responsibilities for free-world security, in the 
light of our evaluation of Soviet tests, they will be 
undertaken only to the degree that the orderly and 
essential scientific development of new weapons has 
reached a point where effective progress is not 
possible without such tests—and only within limits 
that restrict the fallout from such tests to an ab- 
solute minimum. 

In the meantime, as a matter of prudence, we 
shall make necessary preparations for such tests 
so as to be ready in case it becomes necessary to 
conduct them. 

In spite of the evidence which shows very clearly 
that the Soviet Union was preparing its own tests 
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while pretending to negotiate their cessation at 
Geneva, the United States maintains its determina- 
tion to achieve a world free from the fear of nu- 
clear tests and a nuclear war. We will continue to 
be ready to sign the nuclear test treaty which pro- 
vides for adequate inspection and control. The 
facts necessary for such a treaty are all evident, the 
arguments on both sides have all been made, a 
draft is on the table, and our negotiators are 
ready to meet. 


Secretary Rusk Interviewed 
on Voice of America 


Press release 745 dated October 28 


Following is the transcript of an interview of 
Secretary Rusk with Ronald Dumlavey of the 
Voice of America, taped on October 24 for broad- 
cast October 29. 


Mr. Dunlavey: Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
welcome you first of all to our program “Problems 
and Policies.” This is our first broadcast, and we 
are very happy to have you initiating the program. 
I have been broadcasting news analyses for the 
Voice of America for something like 7 years now 
to our friends overseas, and from time to time I 
get letters or postcards asking about this or that 
aspect of United States policy. Very often what 
these people want is clarification of some point or 
other which perhaps we ourselves might take for 
granted. Now, on this series of programs I am 
asking responsible American officials to explain, 
or perhaps “reexplain” would be a better term, 
some of these points. 

I know that you are probably sick and tired of 
talking about Berlin by now; you are being inter- 
viewed on television programs and by newspapers 
and so forth about it all the time. But I would 
like to take a chance and ask you some questions 
about Berlin because it is a subject of concern, 
certainly in Europe, a bit of a puzzle, perhaps, in 
some of the countries of Asia and Africa. And 
it would be well, I think, if we could perhaps go 
back and talk about some of the fundamental is- 
sues involved. 


Secretary Rusk: Mr. Dunlavey, I am very 
happy to be here on the first of your series on this 
new program, and I wish you well with it. It is 
true that I have had to talk a good deal about 
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Berlin in recent weeks and months and un- 
doubtedly shall have to talk a great deal about it 
in the future. It is true that at the present time 
we are in the process of private discussions among 
governments and there is some limit on what can 
be said, but nevertheless I am at your disposal and 
I shall do my best to answer your questions. 


Mr. Dunlavey: Well, first of all, Mr. Secretary, 
I would like to pose a question that we hear in 
one form or another from our friends abroad 
sometimes and sometimes even in this country. 
We hear doubts expressed about America’s willing- 
ness to risk a possible nuclear war over the fate of 
2 million Germans and part of acity. Now, what 
is your feeling on this subject ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, the freedom and the fate 
of 2 million people are not themselves an insignifi- 
cant matter. There are a number of independent 
nations now in the United Nations who have fewer 
people than that in their entire populations. The 
future of the people of West Berlin and their 
ability to determine that future by their own free 
choices are matters of the greatest possible con- 
cern to us here in the United States. But apart 
from their own particular position, we have—we, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France— 
very fundamental commitments to the people of 
West Berlin. They arose at the end of the war. 
NATO has important commitments to those peo- 
ple. This issue is one which arises as a part of 
a total worldwide issue between the Sino-Soviet 
bloc on the one side and those who are trying to 
build a world such as that set forth in the charter 
of the United Nations. It is not just that the 2 mil- 
lion people of Berlin are important. It is that 
their importance is a part of a historical crisis of 
which that is only one example. 


Mr. Dunlavey: Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you 
could enlarge on that just a little bit. I mean, why 
should the Berlin crisis be a matter of importance 
to a person in, say, Indonesia or Sierra Leone or 
Japan? I know that the Berlin issue is not an 
isolated problem; it cannot be separated from the 
German question. But do you think that this 
crisis provoked by the Soviets in Berlin is part 
of a larger plan to provoke a succession of crises 
wherever it seems possible ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, it is not my purpose, Mr. 
Dunlavey, to present these matters in contentious 
terms. But when you sit back quietly and look at 
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the situation, there is an underlying struggle going 
on between two concepts of the world. The one 
is that which, as I indicated earlier, is set forth in 
the charter of the United Nations, whose members 
have committed themselves to a world in which 
independent nations can live peacefully with each 
other, respecting each other’s rights and cooperat- 
ing across national frontiers to get common tasks 
done by the most effective means. The other kind 
of world is the sort of world pictured last Decem- 
ber at the time of the so-called Communist summit 
in Mr. Khrushchev’s January 6 speech and more 
recently at the party congress in Moscow—a 
world of Communist countries under rigorous, 
monolithic leadership. They believe that that 
kind of world is historically inevitable. We do 
not. They apparently are prepared to use their 
energies and their resources to bring their kind of 
world into existence. We do not believe that the 
peoples of the world will accept that, or will want 
it, because we believe that the United Nations 
Charter represents the aspirations of the great 
majorities of the world’s peoples. 


Mr. Dunlavey: Well, Mr. Rusk, it has been said 
that in considering the Berlin problem we should 
look at it from Mr. Khrushchev’s viewpoint, his 
public reputation, and possible problems that he 
faces at home and within the party. It has been 
said that the Soviet Union and Mr. Khrushchev 
simply cannot permit an island of freedom to exist 
behind the Iron Curtain. Now, what do you think 
of this argument ? 


Secretary Rusk: I don’t believe that there is any 
basis there for making concessions to the Soviet 
Union at the expense of the people of West Berlin 
or at the expense of basic Western commitments. 
In the first place, the Iron Curtain is not supposed 
to be where it is. It was the understanding at the 
end of the war that Germany would be reunited, 
that there would come into being a single German 
state representing the freely expressed wishes of 
the German people, and that a peace treaty would 
finally settle that situation on that basis. It may 
be that some of the Soviet leaders have problems 
at home within their own political system. I am 
not so sure of that. Or that in public discussions 
of these problems, they have built up problems of 
prestige for themselves which would make adjust- 
ments of their points of view difficult. But most 
of these problems are self-made, and they are not 
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the basis for any surrender of the vital interests 
of the peoples most directly concerned or of those 
of us who have those people under our protection. 


Legal Rights of Western Powers in Berlin 


Mr. Dunlavey: Mr. Secretary, you referred, I 
think, a few moments ago to the rights of the West- 
ern Powers in Berlin. These, perhaps, are the 
legal rights that we hear spoken of, and there may 
be some confusion perhaps in some minds about 
what these legal rights are. Could you tell us 
what is the basis for the legal rights of the Western 
Powers in Berlin ? 


Secretary Rusk: The most fundamental of these 
legal rights are those which derived directly from 
the surrender of Nazi Germany. Those were 
rights which we, as victorious powers, obtained 
directly from the defeated Germany. They came 
directly from that surrender to us and not through 
any intermediary along the way. But these rights 
have been acknowledged, planned for, by the Four 
Powers, including the Soviet Union, in other 
ways—for example, in the 1944 agreements with 
respect to the arrangements which would follow 
German surrender. And they have been confirmed 
in a variety of ways, some in written agreements 
such as those that were reached at the time of the 
first Berlin blockade and others by practice estab- 
lished over a period of 16 years. There is no ques- 
tion whatever about the legality of these rights. 
If anyone wishes to raise a question about legality, 
there are legal means for resolving such problems. 

But I would not suppose that these legal rights 
are the only justification for the Western Powers’ 
being in West Berlin. One of the best ways to 
answer troublesome political questions from the 
American point of view and our great tradition is 
to ask, what do the people concerned themselves 
think about it? And we believe that one of the 
reasons that we are in West Berlin is that the West 
Berliners want very much for us to be there in 
order that their freedoms and their choices can be 
freely safeguarded. 


Mr. Dunlavey: Sir, it has been said that Berlin, 
from the military standpoint, is strategically un- 
tenable. And it might be argued that if a stand is 
going to be taken in Europe against Soviet terri- 
torial aggrandizement, wouldn’t it be better to 
wait to take it perhaps later on at a different, 
stronger position than Berlin, and—who knows— 
perhaps this would never become necessary ? 
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Secretary Rusk: I think President Kennedy 
answered that in one of his statements at the end 
of the summer.’ Actually, the fact that West 
Berlin is physically separated from West Germany 
or from the NATO countries does not make it 
untenable or vulnerable in the usual sense. And 
it may be that this physical separation has led the 
other side into an illusion on this point. The very 
fact that the United States is there, as the Presi- 
dent put it, the United Kingdom is there, that 
France is there, that the West Berliners are 
there—all these things mean that West Berlin is 
not a vulnerable city. 


Idea of “‘Disengagement’’ 

Mr. Dunlavey: Well, sir, there have been sug- 
gestions made from time to time of one kind or 
another that not only Germany but perhaps other 
parts of Europe, Poland, Czechoslovakia, be made 
into a neutral zone and that the Soviet Union and 
the United States would draw their troops back 
several hundred miles. A buffer zone, so to speak, 
would be set up, and there would be a general 
easing of tensions leading, perhaps, to peace in our 
times. Now, in general, does the United States— 
is it our policy to find—not our policy, but do we 
find fault with proposais of this sort, and, if so, 
why ? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, there are both technical 
and broad political issues involved here on the 
straight military side, the security side. For the 
Soviet forces to withdraw to the boundaries of the 
Soviet Union and for United States forces to with- 
draw across the Atlantic is not an evenly balanced 
military arrangement. But quite apart from that, 
we are very doubtful about the idea of a buffer 
zone, about disengagement, about a neutralized 
zone, because these long-range commitments which 
the Communist world has publicly announced 
mean that neutral zones or buffer zones are for 
them areas of future exploitation, exploration, 
penetration. So that so long as the policy of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc is to press its notion of a world 
revolution, then the notion of long-term neutral- 
ized and buffer zones would become extremely 
difficult to accept or to bring to reality. 

No, I think the better approach in this, Mr. Dun- 
lavey, is not to talk in such terms but to give direct 


*¥For text of a report to the Nation by President 
Kennedy on July 25, see BULLETIN of Aug. 14, 1961, p. 267. 
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attention to the broader problems of disarmament, 
general disarmament, involving broad commit- 
ments on the part of all nations having substantial 
arms to bring those arms under effective control 
and to open the way for their progressive reduc- 
tion. This would, in effect, move us toward a more 
peaveful structure and would deal with the ques- 
tion of the direct confrontation of important 
military forces not only in Western Europe but 
perhaps in other parts of the world. 


Mr. Dunlavey: Mr. Rusk, getting away from 
central Europe and the Berlin problem just for a 
moment, Mr. Khrushchev seems confident in his 
recent speeches, as he has all along, that commu- 
nism is the wave of the future. He says—I believe 
he said it when he was in this country a couple of 
years ago—that our grandchildren will be Com- 
munists. Now, the impression does exist, perhaps, 
in the minds of people in various parts of the world 
that communism is on the march, so to speak. 
After all, the Communists are forcing a crisis over 
Berlin, they are attempting to undermine the 
United Nations, they are causing trouble in Laos, 
threatening the established government in south 
Viet-Nam, and there is communism in Cuba al- 
though we are not sure how widely it is accepted 
there. But what do you think of the view that 
some people hold that the Communist movement 
seems to be going ahead, seems to be winning? 


Secretary Rusk: I think that any large move- 
ment of this sort which is committed to, in effect, 
an aggressive policy, a policy which I have 
already been talking about, would leave the im- 
pression that it is energetic and active. But I 
don’t believe that our grandchildren or any grand- 
children will be Communists if they themselves 
have anything to say about it, because we have 
not yet seen an example of a country which has 
embraced communism by the free choice of its 
peoples at the polls. This is not the history of 
communism. 

We in the United States are deeply committed 
to a very simple notion and that is that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. Now, this may be debatable 
philosophically, but in terms of the practical, 
political arrangements which make it possible for 
people to live out their lives in freedom and with 
some assurance about what is going to happen to 
them, to give an opportunity for their grandchil- 
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dren to grow up with some prospective content- 
ment. We believe that this notion is fundamental. 
It is one that affects us in our instinctive relations 
to such questions as the colonial questions; it is 
why we are so disturbed about the situation in 
Eastern Europe; it is why we prefer democracies 
to dictatorships; and it is why we are genuinely 
concerned about some of our own failures within 
the United States to live up in every respect to 
our own principles. And we believe this notion, 
this basic notion of freedom, is deeply rooted in 
the nature of man himself. We just don’t believe 
that people like to be pushed around too much. 
We believe, therefore, that freedom is the winning 
revolution. And may I point out, Mr. Dunlavey, 
that it is the revolution of freedom that still is 
the most powerful force at work in the world even 
here in the latter part of the 20th century. 


Long-Range Design of U.S. Foreign Policy 


Mr. Dunlavey: Mr. Rusk, you have been in the 
position of Secretary of State for almost a year 
now, and I want to ask you a question that deals, 
perhaps, rather broadly and philosophically with 
American foreign policy. It has been said that it 
is difficult to rally support in this country or in 
other countries for a policy which is presented to 
the general public in bits and pieces which do not 
appear to fit into any previously announced larger 
scheme. Now, Communist strategy, or at least 
Soviet strategy, does appear to have—to be operat- 
ing according to some sort of large master plan. 
Does the United States foreign policy have any 
similar large design, or do you think a democratic 
country ought to have such a design? In other 
words, do we have long-range objectives, do we 
have a large scheme? 


Secretary Rusk: We do, Mr. Dunlavey, but I 
think there is a difference between what you have 
called our long-range design and what the Com- 
munists might call a master plan. Of course the 
American people have some very important views 
as to the kind of world we should like to see and 
in which we should like to live. These are set 
forth in many of our own basic, public declara- 
tions and statutes. But I would suppose that the 
most convenient and the most succinct statement 
of these larger designs are to be found in the pre- 
amble and in articles 1 and 2 of the United Nations 
Charter. This does not mean that this is our plan 
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from a strictly national American point of view. 
But this is an agreed plan among most of the na- 
tions of the world who designed this kind of world 
at the end of World War II, when we were tired of 
war and chastened by the experience and when we 
were hopeful for the future. We met under those 
conditions and said, now this is the kind of world 
toward which we ought to work. And I think 
these long-range purposes of the American people, 
to which you referred, are wholly congenial with 
the long-range purposes of the world community 
as set forth in that United Nations Charter. I 
don’t pretend that we or any other single gov- 
ernment or people would live up to each one of 
those principles in every detail in everything that 
wedo. But it isa powerful influence on our policy, 
and it correctly expresses our hopes and 
aspirations. 

I do think, Mr. Dunlavey, if this does not sound 
too presumptuous, that it is fair to point out that 
at the end of World War II the American people 
were in a position of unprecedented power. They 
cut their military forces down to the most extraor- 
dinary extent. They offered to put the atomic 
bomb, which they then had solely in their posses- 
sion, under international control because they 
knew that if international control could not be 
achieved there would be an atomicarms race. But 
the American people turned away from the possi- 
bilities of exploiting that unparalleled power 
which they had at the end of World War II and 
committed themselves, I think quite genuinely, to 
the purposes of the United Nations Charter. I 
think this is a matter of some historical impor- 
tance. We have not abandoned that hope; we are 
not abandoning that effort, because we believe that 
it is along this trail that the future of man can 
best be worked out. 


U.S. Disappointed at Failure of Geneva Talks 


Mr. Dunlavey: Mr. Secretary, I have been ask- 
ing questions of you which are more or less de- 
signed to reflect the attitudes of some of our friends 
abroad. I would like to ask a question now which 
I think perhaps expresses certain concern which 
we have here, which at least some of us have here 
in America, about the attitude of some other 
countries. There has been considerable—perhaps 
“frustration” is the word—among some Ameri- 
cans about the fact that there has not been much 
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criticism by most of the governments represented 
at the Belgrade conference ?—not much criticism 
by these countries of the recent Soviet nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere. I wonder if you would 
care to comment on this. Why do you think there 
hasn’t been much criticism by most of these 
governments? 


Secretary Rusk: I think that it would be im- 
portant to recall that the Belgrade conference was 
made up of two dozen governments who differed 
among themselves on many important questions 
and that the official declaration that came out of 
that conference tended to represent only those 
things on which there could be agreement. So that, 
on a particular question such as the one you men- 
tion, I think you would have to look at the attitude 
of those governments one by one. 

Of course, we ourselves would have been glad 
to see a stronger stand taken on the resumption of 
atmospheric testing because we have been very 
anxious—we and the United Kingdom have been 
very anxious—to achieve an agreement with the 
Soviet Union which would ban nuclear tests of all 
types under conditions which would make it safe 
for all to eliminate nuclear testing and the further 
spread of nuclear weapons. We were disap- . 
pointed, and I may say that puts it mildly, that, 
after several months of the most intensive nego- 
tiation, during which we and the United Kingdom 
tried in every possible way to meet the Soviet po- 
sition as we had understood it, the negotiations in 
Geneva failed and a very large series of atmos- 
pheric tests were then conducted. 

We hope that the neutrals, indeed all countries, 
will reflect upon their own obligations, their own 
commitments to their own national interests and 
to the United Nations Charter, and find a way to 
take the first steps toward disarmament under con- 
ditions which will leave no one, as Aristide Briand 
once put it, as dupes or victims in the process. We 
fee] that the arms race itself is dangerous and 
creates its own tensions. We do not underestimate 
the difficulty of moving ahead with realistic dis- 
armament arrangements. But we think it is of the 
utmost importance—and President Kennedy has 
emphasized this over and over again—we think it 
is of the utmost importance that we diligently 
work in that direction. This is one of the reasons 
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why the United States in these past few months 
has established by act of Congress a disarmament 
group in our own Government working full time 
on this difficult, highly complicated, but most ur- 
gent and vital problem.* 

Mr. Dunlavey: Well, many thanks, Mr. Secre- 


tary, for giving us your time in answering these 
questions not only about Berlin but two or three 
other topics as well. I am sure that our friends 
overseas join me in wishing you the best of luck 
in your search for solutions to these very difficult 
problems. Thank you, sir. 


Under Secretary Bowles Addresses Regional 
Foreign Policy Briefing Conferences 


Following are texts of addresses made by Under 
Secretary Bowles at regional foreign policy brief- 
ing conferences held at Kansas City, Mo., on Octo- 
ber 26 and at Dallas, Tex., on October 274 


KANSAS CITY, OCTOBER 26 


Press release 736 dated October 26 

It is a pleasure and privilege to meet with you 
here today in the heartland of America. In the 
past 3 months I have visited a great many foreign 
countries, containing a wide variety of peoples, 
cultures, and political institutions. In five 
regional conferences I have met with our Ameri- 
can ambassadors and their chief assistants from all 
the nations of Africa, the Middle East, South 
Asia, and Latin America. 

I have returned from these travels and meetings 
with a sharpened sense of the problems confront- 
ing the people of these lands, their living condi- 
tions, their aspirations, and their anxieties. I 
have felt to the depth of my being the atmosphere 
of dynamic, drastic, and rapid change which today 
permeates three-fourths of the world, and I have 
surveyed the strengths and weaknesses of the 
economic and political instruments with which we 
are responding to the unprecedented problems that 
such change produces. 


*For background, see ibid., Oct. 16, 1961, p. 646, and 
Nov. 6, 1961, p. 762. 

* For an announcement of the conferences, see BULLETIN 
of Oct. 9, 1961, p. 611. 
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The direction which the forces of change will 
ultimately take in other lands, the destiny of these 
hundreds of millions of people, depends only in 
part upon their own attitudes and actions. In 
large measure, their future depends upon the 
policies and actions of the United States. 

It is not easy for the American people to grasp 
the full dimensions of this challenge. During 
much of the century between the War of 1812 and 
World War I, we were cut off from world affairs 
and we were not only proponents of isolationism 
but also products of isolationism. Behind the pro- 
tective shield of the great oceans, we were able to 
throw our energies into the development of our 
vast continent, the construction of communications, 
the creation of industries, the production of 
national power—untroubled and largely uncon- 
scious of the outside world. 

We were able to do this not only because of the 
blessings of geography in the age before the 
emergence of air power but because of the crucial 
role played by Great Britain on the European 
Continent. Through the century between Na- 
poleon and World War I, it was British diplomacy 
that maintained a troubled but still effective 
balance of power in Europe. At the same time it 
was the British Fleet that actually gave substance 
to our Monroe Doctrine and prevented European 
adventurers from penetrating Latin America. 

Not that we Americans gave Britain much credit 
for playing this essential role of power balancer. 
Indeed many of our most successful politicians 
campaigned for elective office by promising, if 
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elected, to keep British influence out of Illinois, 
or Missouri, or Connecticut. Nor in all fairness 
did the British seek our gratitude. They were 
protecting their interest, not our own, and it was 
our good fortune that our interests largely 
coincided. 

The First World War brought a rude awakening 
from our century of isolationism. Yet even then 
it took us 3 years before we decided that British 
power was no longer adequate to assure world 
stability and that our direct participation in that 
war was essential to our interests. 

After World War I many Americans realized 
that the old European balance of power had 
collapsed and that continued American participa- 
tion in the outside world was now a necessity if we 
were to remain secure. 

Yet our old habits of isolationism died hard, 
and again we decided to withdraw behind our 
oceans. Tragically, we refused to join the League 
of Nations in} the face of the prophetic warning 
of Woodrow Wilson that, “There will come some- 
time, in the vengeful providence of God, another 
struggle in which not a few hundred thousand 
fine men from America will have to die, but as 
many millions as are necessary to accomplish the 
final freedom of the peoples of the world.” 

Our years between the two wars were an uneasy 
continuation of our isolationist tradition. We 
watched the breakup of the old world order and 
the rise of expansionist, totalitarian dictatorships. 
Yet we still hoped against hope that somehow we 
could remain aloof, and in terms of our national 
history these hopes were understandable. 

When Hitler marched against Poland, our first 
reaction was to cut off exports to Great Britain. 
Although we soon reversed ourselves to provide 
substantial economic support to the British, we 
did not become participants until the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor. 

In an international sense we came of age in 
late 1941. Yet even to this day many of us find 
it difficult to accept the crucial importance of our 
global role to our own prosperity, freedom, and 
security. 


Revolutionary Changes in World Relationships 


Our world is plagued with agonizing problems 
and the most explosive dangers. These problems 
are dramatized for us by such crises as Cuba, 
Laos, the Congo, Viet-Nam, Bizerte, and now Ber- 
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lin. Yet behind these crises lie enormous revolu- 
tionary changes in the whole fabric of world 
relationships which are too easily overlooked by 
the headline readers. 

The first change is the political, social, economic, 
and cultural upheaval that is sweeping Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. Today millions of 
people who once knew life only as an endless cycle 
of poverty, oppression, ignorance, and disease 
have become aware that better lives are possible; 
and today they are pressing hard for teachers, 
doctors, schools, jobs, and above all a greater 
measure of justice and dignity. 

The second of these changes is the rise of the 
Soviet Union to a position of enormous power as 
a highly industrialized Communist state seeking 
by every possible means to bring other states with- 
in its sphere of tight totalitarian control. 

The third revolutionary change is the emergence 
of Communist China as the paramount power of 
east Asia, a dynamic, land-hungry, resource- 
hungry nation of exploding population with clear 
expansionist aims. 

Finally, these three great revolutions have been 
compounded in their effect by a revolution in 
science and technology that has brought the 
destruction of civilization into the realm of real 
possibility. 


Traditional American Impatience 


Any one of these challenges would tax the 
wisdom and endurance power of any people. Yet 
we find ourselves heir to world leadership at a 
time when all four of them are surging at floodtide. 

These clear facts help to clarify President Ken- 
nedy’s recent statement? that most Americans of 
this generation are destined to live out their lives 
in a state of uncertainty, challenge, and peril. It 
would be an understatement to say that such a 
situation is uncomfortable. The convergence of 
the four great changes I have described presents 
the American people with an unprecedented 
challenge. It has also created considerable con- 
fusion as to our national objectives and has caused 
exasperation, frustration, and bitterness. 

Most dangerous of all, perhaps, is the fact that 
it has induced many Americans to search for an 
“easy way out.” We Americans are an impatient, 
energetic, and optimistic people. We regard prob- 
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lems as things to be solved, not things to be lived 
with. Such qualities are a rich and invaluable 
heritage from our frontier tradition. They are 
a direct result, moreover, of a long series of suc- 
cesses in dealing with difficult domestic problems. 

We achieved our independence. We opened up 
the West. We successfully converted ourselves 
from an agricultural society to a primarily indus- 
trial society. We preserved the Union in a bloody 
Civil War. We fought and won the two major 
international wars. And we coped with a severe 
depression and emerged from it with new economic 
vigor and new concepts of social justice. 

In other words, throughout our national history 
we have not only expected to find answers to our 
problems; in most instances we have succeeded in 
finding them. 

But today’s world is infinitely more complicated 
and more dangerous than the one with which our 
grandfathers had to cope. Some of the more 
complex questions on the international agenda can 
be answered only through costly, long, and patient 
effort, and others, at least in our time, cannot be 
answered at all. 

The frustration that many Americans feel is 
increased by the fact that the dramatic successes 
that we scored in Europe immediately following 
the war were achieved in an abnormal and 
inevitably temporary situation. In those early 
postwar years our industrial and military power 
was dominant. Until 1949 we held a total nuclear 
monopoly, and our H-bomb monopoly continued 
until 1953. At the same time, our economy alone 
was undamaged and our industries expanding. 

In contrast, Europe from the Atlantic to the 
Urals was in a state of collapse and slow, painful 
rehabilitation. The Soviet Union itself had 
suffered 25 million casualties. In Asia and Africa 
many peoples were entering the early and least 
explosive stages of their struggle for national 
independence. 

Against this background the problems of the 
world, although complicated, at least appeared 
subject to our control. 

This period left us psychologically ill prepared 
for the inevitable recovery of Europe, the rapid 
development of the Soviet Union, and the balanc- 
ing of military power as Soviet scientists pre- 
dictably cracked the secret of the atom. Our 
present impatience with difficulties and obstacles 
is a natural result. 
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In one sense, however, this built-in, typically 
American impatience can be an asset in foreign 
policy. If we had been less determined to find 
answers to problems, there would have been no 
Marshall plan, there would have been no NATO, 
and there would not even have been a United 
Nations Organization. Equally important, there 
would be no foreign assistance programs, which 
today are our most essential task in creating the 
conditions for orderly political growth in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. 

In brief, let’s recognize the value of our natural 
impatience; but let’s not let it get out of hand. 
Most of all, we must avoid the temptation to escape 
from reality, to seek a single easy solution to a 
complex variety of problems, or to take an “all or 
nothing” attitude toward our relations with the 
rest of the world. 


Military Power of Free World Vital to Peace 


Frustration and bafflement hold great danger 
for us. Today they manifest themselves in at 
least four types of thinking among some of our 
most impatient citizens. 

A first category includes those who believe that 
a nuclear war is inevitable. Indeed, a few years 


ago an occasional American was heard to urge 


in private that we move into a war at once and 
“get it over with.” Such reckless and unrealistic 
thinking reflects the fact that we Americans never 
felt the full impact of modern war and, in partic- 
ular, the fact that many of us do not comprehend 
the catastrophic destructiveness of nuclear 
weapons. 

In the past, war for most Americans involved 
some domestic restrictions and, for a few, deep 
sacrifices. But with the exception of our civil 
strife, war has never yet been a truly national 
disaster for America. 

Today the earth has shriveled in size and the 
destructive power of weapons has been multiplied 
fantastically. A nuclear war under present con- 
ditions would mean the total destruction of great 
cities and thousands of towns and villages. Its 
casualties would not be primarily the soldiers in 
uniform but millions of civilians, including women 
and children. When we consider both the blast 
and the fallout, it is impossible to estimate what 
the ultimate effects on human life would be. 

Our response, of course, would devastate the 
aggressor, and there is every reason to believe 
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that the damage to the Communist empire would 
be even greater than in our own country. Yet 
this is hardly a contest which any thoughtful man 
would enter lightheartedly or in ignorance of the 
implications to mankind. 

Of course we cannot achieve peace by running 
away from the very prospect of war. That pros- 
pect must be boldly and courageously faced. It 
is therefore totally essential that we possess not 
only the means but also the will to fight if there 
is no other way to check aggression against our 
vital interests. 

Until there evolves some kind of world society 
which can assure controlled disarmament, the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, and international 
justice under law, the military power of the free 
world is vital to the peace of the whole world. 

But being prepared to fight is an entirely differ- 
ent thing from provoking a fight. It would be 
folly to ignore this vital difference. 


Isolation an Absurdity 

_ A second category of escapist thinking is that 
of those people who would have us withdraw 
from the world in which we are living on the 
assumption that we can somehow return to partial 
or total isolationism. 

This escapism expresses itself in many forms. 

If we have a disagreement with our allies, there 
are those who demand that we abandon our 
alliances. 

If we are outvoted on a particular issue in the 
United Nations, there are those who urge that we 
withdraw from membership. 

If a friendly nation is threatened with aggres- 
sion, there are those who believe we should let that 
nation sink or swim for itself and not risk the life 
of a single American soldier. 

If some of our factories are running into difficul- 
ties, there are those who say that foreign imports 
should be banned. 

If a foreign nation expresses criticism of the 
United States, there are those who insist that we 
should call off our assistance. 

Although these expressions of our frustration 
are understandable, they must be recognized and 
labeled as dangerously shortsighted and self- 
defeating in terms of our interests. Let us look at 
a few examples. 

The idea that we should abandon alliances when- 
ever we disagree with our allies ignores the fact 
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that these alliances are as essential to the United 
States as they are to the other members. NATO 
does not exist to protect Europe alone; it also 
exists to protect North America by discouraging a 
Soviet attack. We not only add our strength to 
theirs; they also add their strength to ours. What 
today’s neoisolationists are demanding, in effect, is 
that we cut ourselves off from all sources of 
support. 

The same shortsightedness is found in the argu- 
ment that we should cut off or cut down our im- 
ports in order to protect American industry from 
foreign competition. 

Most free nations depend upon the sale of their 
goods overseas to secure the income they need to 
pay for essential imports and to maintain their 
economic freedem. If they cannot survive as free 
and independent states, whether allied cr neutral, 
they become easy targets for Communist subver- 
sion or aggression. If this occurs, their popula- 
tion and resources will be added to the strength 
of the Communist empire and used against us, and 
the strength of the free world will accordingly be 
diminished. 

But even if we put aside all political considera- 
tions, the demand that we shut off foreign imports 
makes little economic sense. The United States 
exports a great deal more than it imports. Other 
nations must sell to us in order to buy from us. 
Cutting down our imports inevitably means a 
corresponding decline in our exports, with the 
loss of profits and hundreds of thousands of jobs 
both here and abroad. If the United States and 
the non-Communist world are to be strong and 
prosperous, trade among the free nations must be 
expanded, not cut. 

Or let us consider the argument of those who 
insist that we apply punitive measures whenever a 
nation criticizes American policies or our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

We do not maintain diplomatic contacts with 
other nations, nor do we provide them assistance, 
simply to win their friendship and attract their 
support. Our primary purpose is to help these 
nations become strong and healthy, so that they 
may be permitted freedom of choice as free and 
independent societies. 

As long as we support free nations, we are un- 
derwriting free speech, and as long as they enjoy 
free speech, we will suffer some criticism. Noth- 
ing would please Moscow and Peiping more than 
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a policy of tossing to the wolves any nation which 
criticizes or disagrees with the United States. 

In brief, any policy of isolationism, partial or 
total, is an absurdity in the modern world. We 
could not become isolationist without becoming a 
garrison state, in which our military expenditures 
would be far greater, in which our economic well- 
being would be diminished, and in which our 
fundamental liberties would be impaired. 

Our incomes would be lower, and our taxes 
would be higher. The threat from the outside 
would be greater, and our means of resisting this 
threat would be weaker. We would not gain free- 
dom of action but would suffer a paralysis of 
action—peering over our parapets at a hostile 
world entirely beyond our influence. 

And where would we get the necessary iron ore, 
manganese, tin, rubber, and other essential com- 
modities which are essential to keep our factories 
going and our nation strong? 

For many years one of the major purposes of 
Soviet strategy has been to isolate the United 
States from the rest of the world, politically, 
economically, and militarily. Those who by one 
means or another encourage such a withdrawal 
are unwittingly contributing to this objective. 


Fighting Shadow Rather Than Substance 

A third category of escapist thinking is illus- 
trated by those who claim to recognize the perils 
which our nation faces but who insist upon fight- 
ing the shadow of the peril rather than the 
substance. 

People who fall prey to this temptation seem less 
concerned about the power of modern weapons, 
about the vast implications of the social and 
economic revolution in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, or about the threat posed by Sino-Soviet 
imperialism. Instead they would have us con- 
centrate fixedly on what they call the “internal 
Communist danger.” 

Every thoughtful man knows that an inter- 
national Communist conspiracy exists and that the 
Sino-Soviet empire has agents in almost every 
nation on earth, including the United States. It is 
also true that these agents are dangerous and that 
we must be everlastingly on guard against their 
efforts to undercut or subvert our national efforts. 
However, we do our cause a disservice when we 
allow our concern for our domestic Communists 
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to divert us from the tremendous problems we face 
in our relations with the outside world. 

We may also hope that all Americans will some- 
day learn to distinguish between the concepts of 
communism as advocated by the Kremlin and the 
democratic faith as outlined by Jefferson and 
Lincoln. 

Some of our more frustrated citizens, baffled by 
the problems of our fast-changing age, seem to 
believe that social security comes perilously close 
to communism and that the same holds for public 
education and the TVA. This stems from the 
illusion that communism arises from socialism, 
which in turn stems from liberalism, which in turn 
comes from the democratic ideas established in our 
Declaration of Independence. This notion is as 
ridiculous in fact as it is in theory. 

The answer to the Communist challenge is more 
democracy and progressivism, not less. 

Of the many nations now under Communist rule, 
is it possible to name one in which the triumph of 
communism was preceded by a transitional period 
of stable and liberal democracy? With the excep- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, where the Communists 
seized power through a coup backed up by the Red 
Army, the answer is a resounding “No.” 

Communism has never succeeded in those na- 
tions which have achieved a large measure of 
political democracy, economic well-being, and 
social justice. It has come to power only in 
societies which were already reactionary and op- 
pressive, where people were illiterate and hungry, 
and where they had abandoned all hope that their 
problems could be solved by any other alternative. 

A final category of escapist thinking borders 
on utopianism. 

There are some among us who recognize the 
dangers of Communist imperialism, who are fully 
aware of the horror of nuclear war, and who know 
that we cannot escape by turning away from the 
real world in an effort to survive in a garrison 
state, but who nevertheless direct their hopes and 
efforts toward some kind of miraculous solution. 

Some suggest that all problems, regardless of 
their character, be dumped into the United Na- 
tions. Others express confidence that since the 
Sino-Soviet leaders are “only human,” their poli- 
cies and ambitions can be suddenly reversed by the 
pressure of world opinion, with some generous 
concessions thrown in for good measure. They 
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suggest that the source of the great conflict be- 
tween civilizations results largely from misunder- 
standing and distrust and that, like other 
problems, it can be solved by better contact and 
communication among people. To assure a favor- 
able response from our opponents, they suggest 
that we follow a course of accommodation, 
whether the issues at stake involve minor tactics or 
fundamental principles. 

Because their impulses are generous and human- 
itarian, these people inevitably command a meas- 
ure of sympathy. And because many of them 
are hard as granite in asserting and defending 
their beliefs, they cannot be lightly dismissed as 
“soft on communism.” 

They nevertheless fail, in my opinion, to under- 
stand the full nature of the world crisis. In their 
own way they too are demanding the “easy 
answer.” And like the others, they are subcon- 
sciously twisting facts to fit their theories, rather 
than facing the facts squarely. 

Unhappily, there are some problems which can- 
not be solved merely by exposure to public debate 
in a world assembly of nations. Nor are the 


Soviet rulers likely to change their basic purposes 
so long as they believe that these purposes will 
eventually be realized. 


Human nature contains elements of evil as well 
as elements of goodness—and unhappily, violent 
passions cannot always be controlled by the appli- 
cation of reason; nor do governments necessarily 
behave as individual humans behave. 


America’s Basic Strength 


These categories of escapist thought are danger- 
ous, each in its own way. There is no shortcut. 
We have no alternative but to deel with the world 
as it is and to address ourselves to the problems 
that actually confront us. 

The challenge of our perilous environment can 
only be met by positive, realistic policies. We 
cannot escape the world; we must face it boldly, 
and with confidence in our basic strength. 

This strength is not confined to military power, 
essential though we know it to be. It is rooted 
deep in the moral faith on which our country was 
based. It is expressed in what may be called our 
national purpose. 

We Americans want peace, freedom, justice, 
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prosperity, and well-being for ourselves and for 
all other people. We want to assure freedom of 
choice to all nations and societies. 

No people is our enemy, although some peoples 
are controlled by governments which may be 
antagonistic to the United States for many years 
tocome. Our ultimate aim is not only to preserve 
and strengthen our way of life here at home but 
to help all other peoples attain a way of life that 
is a natural reflection of their history and culture. 
For freedom in today’s world is indivisible. 

To achieve these purposes we must simultane- 
ously pursue a variety of policies aimed at a 
variety of specific results. 

At home, we must maintain a strong and 
prosperous America. We must have adequate 
military power, and this power must be based upon 
a foundation of spiritual strength. We must not 
permit any private or sectional interest to take 
precedence over the interests of the Nation as a 
whole. 

We must seek maximum unity among the na- 
tions of the free world. We must maintain and 
strengthen our alliances. 

With regard to those nations that have chosen 
a course of neutrality, we must respect their 
neutrality and must help them to develop the 
stability and strength required for the mainte- 
nance of their own independence. 

And these purposes must be pursued through 
a variety of means—aid programs, technical as- 
sistance, liberal trade policies, closer cultural con- 
tacts, and patient diplomacy. 

With respect to that portion of the world already 
engulfed by the Communist empire, there are 
several things we must do. 

We must stand firm against Sino-Soviet aggres- 
sion, whether direct or indirect. We must resist 
the untiring campaign of the Sino-Soviet rulers 
to expand their influence ar 1 domination to other 
nations. 

At the same time we must always be ready to 
negotiate with the Communist rulers to settle 
specific problems. We must make a continued 
effort to prevent the cold war they have launched 
against us from turning into a suicidal “hot war.” 

We must offer the Soviet leaders reasonable 
incentives to abandon their dangerous ambitions, 
to change their policies, to relax their oppression 
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of the peoples they rule, and eventually to co- 
operate in building a world in which all nations 
can be free from fear. 

Finally, we must continue to expand our con- 
tacts with the peoples under Soviet rule, to estab- 
lish closer communication with them, to achieve a 
better understanding of their problems and aspi- 
rations, and to give them a true image of America 
to replace the distorted image drawn by their own 
propagandists. 

The pursuit of all these policies will require a 
great deal of time, a great deal of effort, a great 
deal of patience, and a great deal of imagination 
and intelligence. 

We have no desire to remake the world in the 
image of America. We could not do so even if we 
wished. Nor do we desire to dictate to our allies 
or to any other nation. We do not wish to estab- 
lish a system of American imperialism and 
colonialism. The world is too big for us to run, 
and we would not want to run it even if we could. 

Our real task is to protect and promote our own 
basic interests, with full realization of the fact 
that these interests correspond with the basic in- 
terests of other human beings in all lands. 


“The Task Will Not Be Easy’”’ 


In concluding I would like to repeat what I said 
in the beginning. The task will not be easy, nor 
is it likely to be completed within any foreseeable 
period of time. 

Peace and freedom have never been cheap. As 
Thomas Paine once said, Heaven knows how to 
put a price upon its treasures and it would have 
been strange indeed had it failed to attach great 
value to so precious a commodity as liberty. 

Twenty years ago, in the midst of another great 
world crisis, Winston Churchill had the courage 
to tell the bitter truth to the people of the United 
Kingdom, and this truth made possible their sur- 
vival. He told them he had nothing to offer except 
“blood, toil, tears and sweat.” 

Although we are not now engaged in a shooting 
war, the world situation is no less critical and the 
need for honesty is no less imperative. For many 
years to come the Government of the United States 
must offer its people sweat and toil. Only if the 
American people are ready to accept this chal- 
lenge, only if they are willing to rise to the un- 
precedented crisis of our era, are we likely to be 
spared the blood and tears. 
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DALLAS, OCTOBER 27 


Press release 741 dated October 27 


I am very glad to have this opportunity to talk 
about our foreign policy here in Dallas. I also 
welcome this opportunity to get away from the 
tensions and turmoil of our National Capital and 
to secure a fresh perspective through this visit to 
our great Southwest. 

These are times of crucial significance for 
America’s future. The supreme test of a nation’s 
maturity is its ability to keep its head in moments 
of tension and danger. The greater the nation’s 
power, the greater the test. 

We in the United States are now passing 
through such a time of ultimate testing. Today 
we are confronted with an adversary which chal- 
lenges the concepts on which every free society 
is based and which seeks to subject every nation 
and every people to totalitarian domination. 

This adversary is communism. 

Yet communism is only part of the challenge 
which we face. If every Communist handed in 
his card tomorrow, ours would still be a dangerous 
and uncertain world. 

Since the end of the war more than one-third of 
mankind has broken its ties with the old colonial 
nations of Europe. In the most remote villages 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America old ways are 
being challenged, new pressures for progress are 
being generated. Although in most cases their 
cultures are old, their desires are new and urgent: 
to move speedily into a 20th-century world that 
promises equal opportunity and a greater measure 
of dignity and justice for each individual. 

Only two decades ago the major decisions which 
affected the people of Asia and Africa were made 
in London or Paris or The Hague. All this has 
been changed. Now these decisions are made in 
New Delhi, in Rangoon, in Djakarta, Lagos, and 
Dakar. 

This upheaval in old colonial relationships has 
been matched by equally explosive changes in 
science and technology. We scarcely have time to 
adjust to one unprecedented innovation before 
another crowds it from the center of our attention. 
In weapons development these changes have pro- 
duced a revolution that has already provided the 
power which could bring about the extinction of 
most of the human race. 

Placed in the context of the cold-war struggle 
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between the Soviet Union and ourselves, this ex- 
traordinary pace of political, economic, and social 
change has created unparalleled problems for 
American policy. Never has there been such com- 
plexity in the relations among nations, and never 
has any generation been more deeply challenged. 

In these agonizingly difficult times, simple black 
and white answers are rarely available. More 
often than not, our policymakers are called upon to 
choose among several undesirable courses of 
action, seeking to determine the least undesirable 
of these courses. 

We command by all odds the strongest in- 
dividual force on earth, and we are the match for 
any military adversary. Yet our world is not 
only complex but vast, and we constitute only 6 
percent of mankind. By wise and courageous 
policies we can strongly influence the future; but 
we cannot control it. 

Such limitations are not easy for any of us to 
accept; they are particularly difficult for Texans. 
Texan confidence and Texan energy have become 
bywords throaghout the world. Texas is a place 
where anything and everything has always been 
possible, a place where able people have always 
been able to overcome all obstacles and get things 
done. 


Yet the harsh realities of our today’s world are 


staring us in the face. Through skilled diplo- 
macy, sensitivity to the attitudes and objectives of 
others, and on occasion the bold use of power, much 
can be accomplished in diverting dangerous 
threats, in preparing the ground for broader un- 
derstanding, and in encouraging favorable trends. 


Keeping a Proper Perspective 

Indeed, our record since the war has in most 
ways been a good record. Although the challenge 
was vast and there was little in our past experience 
to prepare us for it, I believe that the history of 
our times will give us high marks in many fields. 

In the last 15 years Europe has been stabilized ; 
our relations with much of the new world of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America have been improved; 
our industrial capacity has more than doubled; 
and our military power has enormously expanded. 

Our record since the war also includes many 
failures, some waste of resources, miscalculations, 
and on occasion outright stupidity. 

However, if we are to maintain our national 
strength and essential unity, it is important that 
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we keep our perspective on what has happened and 
what is likely to happen overseas. Although our 
problems are great, I believe that those our adver- 
saries face are considerably greater. 

It would be folly, of course, to minimize the mil- 
itary, scientific, and industrial achievements of the 
Soviets. In two generations they have become the 
second greatest industrial power in the world. 

They graduate twice as many engineers as we do. 
They have made exceptional progress in the ex- 
ploration of space. Their scientists are among the 
ablest in the world. And their conventional mil- 
itary power is second to none. 

In Berlin, southeast Asia, Cuba, and elsewhere 
today the Communist movement poses an unre- 
mitting challenge to our strength of will, our 
firmness of purpose, and our intelligence. A 
national policy that fails to take account of Soviet 
power and determination would be more than 
dangerous—it would be suicidal. 

Yet let us keep our sense of proportion. Not all 
Russians are 10 feet tall. And Texans should be 
the last people on earth to contribute to what 
among some commentators sounds suspiciously 
like the beginnings of an inferiority complex in 
regard to our capacity to do what we clearly must 
do if we are to survive as a great nation. 

Every thoughtful citizen is concerned about the 
pressures which we face in Laos and in Berlin, 
about the intrusion of Communist power into 
Cuba, Soviet space exploits, and the development 
of Soviet industry and education. Yet what we 
often overlook, particularly in dealing with the 
new nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
is the clear fact that in the political and economic 
field the Kremlin’s mistakes have been both fre- 
quent and serious and their own frustration cor- 
respondingly great. 


A‘Review of Soviet Setbacks 


To get the situation into focus let us therefore 
review the last 15 years as members of the Kremlin 
must see them in moments of cold, realistic per- 
spective. Such a review may help to clarify our 
own strengths and to place the worldwide situa- 
tions into better balance. 

Following World War II a political and 
economic vacuum existed in Europe. Most indus- 
tries lay in ruins, and each nation’s economy was 
scarred by inflation and vast unemployment. In 
the United States, meanwhile, there was a mad 
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scramble stimulated by thoughtless political lead- 
ers in both parties to disband our victorious armies 
and to draw back into our shell. With most of 
Eastern Europe already overrun by the Red 
Armies and nearly 200 battle-tested Soviet divi- 
sions still under arms, Stalin was convinced that 
communism would quickly fill the entire European 
vacuum. His techniques to achieve a Communist- 
dominated Europe combined the threat of military 
strength, Communist-controlled strikes, divisive 
propaganda, and in Greece and elsewhere even 
guerrilla operation. 

Yet what was the result? 

Soviet pressure toward the Mediterranean 
through Greece and Turkey in the classic tradi- 
tion of the czars was forestalled by the prompt 
counteraction of massive American military and 
economic assistance under the Truman doctrine. 
Within months, Marshall plan aid was provided to 
rebuild the war-torn economies of Western 


Europe, followed by NATO, which erected an 
effective military shield between our allies and the 
Communist world. 

It is easy to forget that only 15 years ago many 
Americans were grimly predicting that Western 
Europe would soon be in Communist hands. Yet 
with the exception of Czechoslovakia, Soviet 


power has been unable to move beyond the areas 
conquered and seized by the Red Armies. 

By prompt, bold, united action, Europe’s free- 
dom was assured, and today it is stronger and more 
prosperous than at any time in its long history. 

In 1948 the Soviet Union launched another cold- 
war maneuver: to seal off and suffocate Berlin. 
But here again American and British enterprise 
and ingenuity met this test. Through the fan- 
tastic Berlin airlift the Russian thrust was again 
curtailed, and the net result was an aroused West- 
ern awareness of the Communist threat. 

It was also in 1948 that the Yugoslavs broke 
loose from the Soviet bloc; and 13 years of Soviet 
threats and blandishments have failed to bring 
them back into the fold. This marked the first 
important rift in the presumably monolithic 
Soviet empire. Although they still call themselves 
Communists, the Yugoslavs are today building a 
relatively prosperous economy independent of 
Soviet control. 

Most Americans were disturbed and critical of 
President Tito’s recent speech at Belgrade in 
which he appeared to endorse the Khrushchev 
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position on several key issues. Yet when the 
Soviets consider the divisive effect of Yugoslavia’s 
independent development on Poland, Hungary, 
and the other East European nations, their own 
irritations undoubtedly surpass our own. Indeed 
this irritation was reflected in the recent Soviet 
denunciations of Yugoslavia’s errors at the Mos- 
cow Communist Congress. 

1948 was indeed a busy year for Stalin and his 
overconfident supporters. In that same year in 
Asia six new Communist revolutions were 
launched by order of the Kremlin: in the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, French Indochina, Malaya, 
Burma, and India. 

Five of these six nations were newly freed, 
relatively disorganized, and presumably weak and 
divided. In the Kremlin’s eyes they must have 
appeared to be easy targets for carefully organ- 
ized, well-financed, indigenously led Communist 
revolutions. Yet in all five the result was a re- 
sounding failure. In the sixth area, Indochina, 
the Communists were able to focus their propa- 
ganda and their pressure against France, a white 
colonial power, and it was here alone that their 
forces were partially successful. 

Now let us continue our review of the Soviet 
record of setbacks. 

Only a few years ago all thoughtful observers 
were clearly concerned about Soviet penetration 
into the Middle East. Many thought that Egypt, 
for example, was on the road to Soviet control. 
Yet today Nasser’s nationalism fiercely combats 
internal communism and his relations with the 
U.S.S.R. grow increasingly cool. Although the 
situation in the Middle East remains unstable and 
unpredictable, the Soviet gains here run far be- 
hind their expectations. 

In 1955 the Soviets launched a new Khrushchev- 
type political-economic program in India and 
Japan. All sorts of overtures and promises were 
made. Yet again their efforts have fallen far 
short of their goals. India today with all its 
problems is a rapidly developing, increasingly con- 
fident, democratic nation. And postwar Japan 
appears gradually to be overcoming her internal 
conflicts and to be establishing an extraordinary 
record of economic and political success under a 
democratic government. 

Now let us consider Africa—one of the highest 
priority targets for Soviet ambitions and one on 
which they have set high hopes. 
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In the past 10 years, 24 newly independent coun- 
tries have emerged in Africa. As the Communists 
stepped up their efforts on that vast and chaotic 
continent there was much talk of the inevitability 
of African Soviet “satellites.” 

Yet granted that there have been some irritating 
speeches from African capitals and some disturb- 
ingly wobbly relationships, African nationalism 
has thus far resisted Soviet blandishments. “We 
worked for two generations to throw off the 
colonial rule of the European powers,” say African 
leaders. “Why, now that our freedom has been 
won, should we become a satellite of the Soviet 
Union ?” 

The Soviet suffered a particularly dramatic set- 
back in the Congo with the United Nations itself 
as its principal adversary. This setback led 
directly to the Kremlin’s effort to destroy the 
effectiveness of the U.N. through the troika pro- 
posal for a-three-headed administrative unit to 
replace the single Secretary-General. 

Not one nation outside the Soviet bloc has sup- 
ported this proposal, and this constitutes another 
setback. 

I do not suggest that everything is going our 
way in the United Nations. Yet the Soviet 


attempt to destroy or undermine this Organization 


has thus far failed. 

Even in Communist China, where the Soviets 
congratulated themselves on a startling victory 
for communism, the Kremlin faces baffling pres- 
sures and unpredictable dangers. As a result of 
the Chinese revolution, we see today what appears 
on the surface to be a bitter rivalry for the leader- 
ship of the world Communist movement, a rivalry 
expressed in the recurrent ideological disputes be- 
tween Peiping and Moscow. 

But the primary source of tension runs far 
deeper than ideology. Let us consider the full 
implications as the Kremlin must see them. 

An overriding need of Communist China is for 
more arable land. With less than two arable acres 
available for each farm family, with almost no 
commercial fertilizer, and with a population that 
is increasing by 16 million every year, the Chinese 
Communists face mounting difficulties in feeding 
their own people. Indeed, it may be argued that 
this economic and political time-bomb is the single 
most explosive factor in all of east Asia. 

Although it represents a serious challenge to the 
food-surplus nations of southeast Asia, it presents 
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a particularly difficult problem for the Soviet 
Union. It is the Soviets, after all, who have a vast 
expanse of fertile underpopulated land adjacent 
to China. And there are times when relatives can 
be more troublesome than enemies. 

A horde of 650 million hungry ideological rela- 
tives is struggling for a bare existence along the 
Soviet’s 4,500-mile border. If I were a member of 
the Politburo, I would have somebody up nights 
checking that back door. Or else I would be pre- 
pared to wake up one morning and find that my 
ideological relatives had moved in to stay. 


Resuits of ‘‘Peaceful Competition”’ 


Now let us consider one more dimension of the 
economic and political difficulties which the Krem- 
lin must take into account. 

For several years now the Kremlin has been 
talking about “peaceful competition between the 
two kinds of systems.” Yet haven’t they ex- 
perienced precisely such a competition on their 
very doorstep? For 15 years West Germany has 
been developing under one system, East Germany 
under another. And what has been the result? 
Today in West Germany we have one of the great 
economic, social, and political success stories of 
modern times—a free, prosperous, dynamic society 
of enormous vigor and promise. 

By contrast, East Germany stands as a shoddy 
failure, economically depressed, intellectually 
sterile, and viewed with outspoken contempt by 
its own citizens. Indeed the Soviet’s failure in 
East Germany has been so great that the Com- 
munists have had to build a wall backed by ma- 
chineguns and tanks to keep the East Germans 
from moving en masse from the so-called “Com- 
munist utopia” of East Germany to the “capitalist 
cesspool” of West Germany. 

In this act of desperation the Communist lead- 
ers have made it clear to the world that the one 
way they can keep their people in is to lock them 
in. Although East Berlin creates new problems 
for the West, it stands as a monumental symbol 
of the utter bankruptcy of Soviet policy in Europe. 

The Communist failure to win support of their 
own people extends not only to East Germany but 
to Poland and Hungary and indeed to all the rest 
of their unhappy satellitetates. And this despite 
15 years of calculated, high-pressured, relentless 
indoctrination of the whole postwar generation 
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through Communist schools, Communist radio, 
and Communist books and newspapers. 

The depth of the Soviet failure is dramatized by 
the urge for individual freedom and for national 
independence that has not hesitated to resist Soviet 
totalitarianism. Twenty-five thousand young 
Hungarians proved it by giving their lives in the 
struggle against Soviet tanks in the streets of 
Budapest 5 years ago. Nearly 4 million East 
Germans, most of them under 30 years of age, 
have proved it by leaving their homes to seek 
security and freedom in the West. 


Need for Confidence, Perspective, Courage 


Now this brief tour of the ups and downs of 
Soviet policy since the war should not blind us to 
the very real material strength of the Soviet 
Union. Yet the fact remains that in the past 
decade the Soviet political and economic offensive 
has failed in Europe, failed in the Far East, failed 
in the Middle East, and failed in Africa. With 
the single exception of Cuba, it has also failed in 
Latin America. 

I submit that the Soviets have not been winning 
thecold war. They have been losing it. 

Yet this does not make the danger any less. On 
the contrary, the very failure of much of the Soviet 
economic and political effort in Asia and Africa 
may partly explain the Kremlin’s reckless military 
pressure in central Europe. 

For the short haul, the frustration born out of 
these setbacks may make the Soviet Union much 
more difficult and dangerous to deal with. Over 
the long run, however, the outlook may be some- 
what brighter. 

Blocked in their attempt to overrun Asia and 
Africa by economic and social maneuvers, and 
blocked from Berlin by NATO power and will, is 
it not possible that sober-minded members of the 
Kremlin may feel the time has come for some 
adjustment? Although no one knows, we should 
never close the door against this possibility. 

Until that time comes, our task is vigorously to 
pursue our objectives of orderly, peaceful growth 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America—and to hold 


our ground in regard to Berlin. For contrary to 
the belief of many, I am convinced that time is on 
our side. 

What men and women everywhere want is free- 
dom to speak and think as they feel, an oppor- 
tunity to work and to create and to achieve, and 
justice to enjoy the fruits of their efforts. And 
more and more it will become clear to these people 
that what communism has to offer—after the pa- 
rades, the purges, and the “great leaps forward”— 
is bleakness, conformity, and forced allegiance to 
the whims of a foreign power centered in Moscow. 

Let me put it in the simplest terms: Our primary 
asset as a nation in the difficult years ahead is the 
fact that what we want for the people of the world 
is precisely what they want for themselves—free- 
dom of choice, opportunity for development, and 
an increasing measure of individual dignity. 

In other words, our goal is not regimentation but 
diversity. And therein lies our strength. 

There are times, to be sure, when other nations 
do not see things as we do; and such differences 
can create deep frustration. Yet our objective 
is not to create dutiful satellites but rather inde- 
pendent peoples, free to choose their own futures 
within the framework of their’ own culture, 
history, and way of life. 

We have made mistakes, and there will be more 
mistakes to come as we attempt to adapt our 
policies to new problems and changing situations. 
Yet we have the means and the will. Equally 
important, our national purpose is the purpose of 
the vast majority of mankind regardless of na- 
tionality, religion, color, or creed : the creation of 
just societies in which men can work out their own 
destiny. 

With such assets, what we need right now is 
greater confidence in ourselves and our ideas, a 
clear perspective on the scope and nature of the 
challenge, a wise set of priorities, and the courage 
to do what is required of us. 

This is a mighty challenge, and I know of no 
people better qualified to lead the way than the 
people of Texas and the Southwest, who have never 
lacked conscience or courage, who have so much 
to give and so much to gain. 
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Tasks and Opportunities in Africa 


by G. Mennen Williams 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs + 


It is tremendously encouraging to return from 
Africa to this conference, which offers such con- 
crete evidence of awakening American interest in 
African problems. 

In recent days I have been talking to African 
leaders and others in all walks of life in nine 
countries of that great continent, conveying to 
them the greetings of President Kennedy and 
reaffirming our Government’s deep interest in 
building with them a bridge of real understand- 
ing and cooperation. We seek to build in this way 
directly and also by contributing to the joint en- 
deavors which can be developed through such 
instruments as UNESCO [United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization]. 
Your meeting here, bringing together distin- 
guished Africans and Americans, is pertinent to 
these objectives and will, I am sure, generate 
continuing and accelerated interest in the cause 
of progress in Africa. 

America needs to know Africa better. Our in- 
terest, on a broad, national scale, is relatively new 
compared with some other nations. That interest 
must emphatically expand. 

Conversely, Africa—the many Africas—will, 
we trust, come to know the United States better. 
Contact and acquaintanceship between Africans 
and Americans are only just begun on any real 
scale. I believe they can be mutually most bene- 
ficial. Learning to understand and appreciate our 
differences, we can derive strength from them, as 
we can from the many things we have in com- 
mon. We cannot, in fact, do without each other 
in today’s perilous and promising world. To- 


*Address made before a UNESCO conference on 
Africa and the United States, sponsored by the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, at Boston, Mass., on 
Oct. 26 (press release 737). 
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gether we can hope to build for our children and 
our children’s children a world of peace, justice, 
and dynamic progress. 

My own impressions of Africa have been gleaned 
in very extensive travel, over a relatively short 
period of time, in most areas of the continent. 
The conditions of this travel have been favorable 
to intensive observation and to profiting from 
the knowledge of trained colleagues, so that the 
many flashes of sight and insight form kaleido- 
scopic images that have discernible patterns. 

It is one thing to read that there is considerable 
good will toward America among Africans every- 
where—and another to recall the friendship in the 
eyes of thousands who gathered in the streets of 
Marrakech or around the main square of Timbuktu 
or at the airport of Niamey to bid welcome to a 
visiting American official. It is one thing to hear 
there’s vigor and will and promise for the future 
in Africa—and another to recall thousands of 
bright-eyed schoolchildren, lining the road from 
the airport to Fort Archambault in the southern 
Chad, who represent that future. It is one thing 
to know that Africa has health problems—and 
another to have seen terminal cases in African 
hospitals, cases of men, women, and children who 
could have been saved if their illnesses had been 
discovered sooner. 

If one general impression must be given, it is 
that the tasks to be faced in Africa are of extraor- 
dinary magnitude. And I believe that the 
challenge to us Americans is far greater than most 
of us realize. It is great because the stakes are 
high, the problems too overwhelming to be 
neglected. 

The challenge is not at all simply a question 
of lending material assistance, though that we 
must do. It confronts us with important moral 
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and political issues. Our purposes will not be 
understood, our aid will fall short, if they do not 
involve a, wholehearted commitment to the burn- 
ing desires of African peoples for self-determina- 
tion and independence, for dignity and equality. 

Africa has begun to move. Hope has been 
liberated. The stored-up dynamism of the Afri- 
can peoples points to a great potential for growth, 
a distinctively African contribution to the world. 
What we can and must assist in Africa is the reali- 
zation of an. unprecedented opportunity to enrich 
the future we all will share. 


What Is at Stake 


Too much public discussion, too many news re- 
ports, I’m afraid, register on the negative factors 
at work in Africa. The danger of Soviet penetra- 
tion is a category under which every possible item 
is faithfully entered, usually without much back- 
ground or perspective. Some commentators 
would apparently eel comfortable about Africa 
only if the new nations there pretended never to 
have heard of the. Soviet Union and invariably 
crossed the street to avoid ever striking up an 
acquaintance. But is it fair to expect African 
states to forgo diplomatic relations, trade, and 
other contacts with the Communists when even 


their former colonial mentors engage in such 
activities? 


It is better to be realistic. We welcome Af- 
rica’s new independence. We think it is a posi- 
tive force. We do not wish to control or direct it. 

We can indeed legitimately express our concern 
over certain Soviet activities—inflammatory, dis- 
ruptive, subversive. We are not blind or passive 
to the interventionist design which the Commu- 
nists are working at—scholarships for political 
training, subsidies for opportunists and propa- 
gandists, promissory notes to front-group agita- 
tors. This is the old black bag of Communist 
tricks, familiar around the world. Let us not 
underestimate it. But let us avoid a fixation 
about it. Our scrutiny, our labors, must be di- 
rected to the primary subjects—the realities of 
African political, economic, social, and cultural 
life in today’s interactive world. 

Our purpose and policy is plain: We want for 
Africa what the Africans want for themselves. 
We want an Africa in which independent nations 
grow in vigor and prosperity, because Africans 
are determined to assert all the pride and seek all 
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the promise that independence means for them, as 
for peoples everywhere. 

This American point of view is born directly out 
of our sense of African aspirations and our his- 
toric interest in the enlargement of freedom in 
the world. It does not depend on the stimulus of 
some outside danger. Our aim now is a fuller 
understanding of these aspirations, which seek to 
throw off the burdens of poverty, ignorance, and 
disease and to assert the dignity and worth of 
new millions who are now citizens of the greater 
world. And our aim is to help where we can, 
where our help is wanted and needed, in bringing 
the fruits of scientific, technological progress to 
the task of uplift which is the basic program of 
every African leader. Our criterion is not 
whether the Communists are interested in country 
« but whether country z needs assistance to work 
toward legitimate goals. As President Kennedy 
said in his inaugural address,? our pledge is made 
not out of a concern with votes or with commu- 
nism “but because it is right” that we help. 

Wherever I have visited in Africa, I have found 
a general appreciation of American motives. But 
millions of Africans are asking themselves: Is 
the United States really committed to the neces- 
sary actions to fulfill its obligations and attain 
its goals?’ We must earnestly ask this question of 
ourselves, too. 

We cannot as a nation be indifferent, because we 
have learned on the level of personal, human re- 
lationships that “no man is an island” and that 
any abridgment of human dignity anywhere 
limits and threatens our own integrity. Tradi- 
tionally we have been opposed to the colonial con- 
trol of other peoples, and, of course, Woodrow 
Wilson gave self-determination its modern dyna- 
mism. But until recently our sense of direct re- 
sponsibility was not very consistently engaged in 
Africa. 

There have been important exceptions to this, 
Americans who have been very much concerned. 
Among these are the missionaries. Americans 
have reason to be proud of a missionary school in 
Timbuktu where Malians are taught the repair of 
outboard motors which ars being brought into use 
in Niger River traffic. The good works of an 
American doctor, the son of missionaries, have won 
the grateful admiration of the people in the south 
of the Republic of Chad; unfortunately, his busy, 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
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efficient hospital was completely isolated by flood 
waters when I was in the area, and it was im- 
possible to visit him. 

Often men like these have anticipated colonial 
administrators and our own national policies of 
building for African independence and social ad- 
vancement. As a nation we must catch up with 
them in lending assistance to African countries 
that are making honest efforts to become and to 
remain genuinely independent and to help them- 
selves. The necessary contributions are not only 
in economic aid but also in a “human investment” 
of our own, of trained manpower qualified to pass 
their skills on to Africans. 


Some Problems Identified 


From my latest trip I have become more con- 
scious than ever of the “many Africas” truism. 
There are vivid contrasts, not only between major 
regions but within single countries which, as in 
the Sudan, may range from Saharan to tropical 
forest landscapes. More complex still is the 
infinite variety of cultures. For example, it is 
easy to refer to the Moslems of the northern Chad 
as “Arabs,” and this is common parlance. But it 
would be a mistake to assume that these people are 
essentially identical with, say, the Tunisians. 

There are vast differences, also, in the degree 
of economic development one encounters. A few 
countries—Nigeria and Tunisia, for example—are 
within reach of what economists sometimes call 
the takeoff point leading to self-sustaining eco- 
nomic growth. A number of others have reason- 
able wealth potential but are still lacking 
professional cadres and skilled technicians or are 
missing key elements of capital investment. There 
are countries like Libya, where discovery of oil or 
other mineral wealth may suddenly alter the whole 
economic prospect. Finally, there are countries 
which are a long way relatively from the promise 
of rapid development, where even strenuous self- 
help measures would not open the way ahead at a 
satisfactory pace. 

One becomes conscious also, flying over vast 
desert areas and semiarid regions, of the problems 
posed by the low population density of most 
African countries and the remoteness of great 
areas out of reach of the seas. These conditions 
make communications and the transportation of 
goods and passengers exorbitantly expensive and 
place almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
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Correction 


The text of an address by Assistant Secretary 
G. Mennen Williams, which appeared on pages 638- 
642 of the BuLtettIn of October 16, 1961, stated on 
page 641 that Portuguese law requires qualified 
Portuguese citizens, including those in Portuguese 
Africa, to “pass a literacy test and comply with a 
tax proviso” in order to vote. The Portuguese 
Embassy in Washington has brought to the Depart- 
ment’s attention the fact that under Portuguese 
law an otherwise qualified adult need only meet 
one of these two requirements rather than both. 
The Embassy has pointed out further that, in cer- 
tain classes of certain local elections, no other 
qualification is required than that a voter be the 
head of a family, and has indicated that the voting 
qualifications are now identical in metropolitan 
Portugal and the overseas territories. 











providing educational, health, and social services 
to nomadic or isolated populations. Equally im- 
portant are the problems, under such conditions, 
of achieving a sense of national unity and par- 
ticipation in national development. 

The problem of economic development involves 
to a greater extent than most African countries 
recognize the task of creating a favorable climate 
for individual initiative and private enterprise. 
Such recognition is made difficult by at least two 
factors. First, private capital is often viewed as 
being associated with colonialism, and in the minds 
of some is hence unwelcome. The amounts of do- 
mestic private capital available in many develop- 
ing nations is small, and in those cases foreigners 
are inevitably involved in new investment, so that 
private enterprise seems almost an alien phe- 
nomenon. Sometimes, too, in countries that 
genuinely desire injections of capital, witting or 
unwitting pronouncements or actions occur which 
are hostile to private capital investment. In places 
where an inflow from all possible sources of capital 
investment should be carefully encouraged to sup- 
port national development, such sentiments are 
twice costly. 

All governments, of course, intervene more or 
less in national economic life. The government 
role in Africa will often be central, but the most 
hopeful situations are those in which policy pro- 
vides for the fullest play of initiative and individ- 
ual enterprise. Hundreds and thousands of “new 
starts” on productive enterprise are necessary, 
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opening the way to employment and advancement 
for young people who now, too often, find few 
career opportunities outside of government. 

While African countries want individual dig- 
nity and self-expression, it is sobering to find quite 
a few among them in which there are relatively 
few signs of the development of a broad political 
democracy. The alternative tends to be a mono- 
lithic political system. In some cases there is con- 
siderable room for discussion within the party, but 
there is also the tendency for simple “strong man” 
leadership. Clearly, the United States cannot help 
but believe that the fullest participation in govern- 
ment, with the individual expressing freely his 
voice as to what course is to be taken, is funda- 
mental to a just and stable political system. 

The United States must, it seems to me, do all in 
its power to encourage, in Africa and elsewhere, 
assurances by every government of the political 
rights of the minority, even if full democracy is 
not an immediate prospect. Realism requires, 
however, that we take into account with detach- 
ment the problems of establishing political democ- 
racy where trained leaders are few, literacy is 
limited, and too many of the citizenry are under- 
nourished. Such conditions obviously affect a 
people’s ability and willingness to look beyond the 
most basic problems of personal survival to the as- 
sumption of citizenship and leadership responsi- 
bilities. 

Some key problems in Africa are simply beyond 
solution by normal measures. Illiteracy, which is 
a constant on the UNESCO agenda, is one of these. 
What measures will be “enough” to raise rapidly 
the educational level in a country where some 95 
percent of the people do not read or write—in 
which only one student last year completed the 
country’s accepted college entrance requirement ? 
And what will suffice to raise the health standards 
of another country in which there is one European 
doctor—and none of local origin—per 80,000 
widely dispersed potential patients ? 

What must be done to improve the economy of 
a country where economic survival depends on a 
cash crop so uneconomically produced that the 
former colonial power must pay a 30 percent sub- 
sidy to permit its marketing at the world market 
price? Agriculture is the main occupation in most 
of Africa, yet even the art of plowing with an 
animal is a recent development in some areas we 
have visited. In other areas, of course, animal 
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diseases have made such a prospect impossible. 

One must, in many instances, admire the efforts 
of the former colonial administrators to help these 
young countries in the poorest category and the 
devotion of many of the European technicians who 
try to face these formidable tasks. Yet, all told, 
not enough has been done, and too little has been 
tried in developing unusual techniques that might 
cope with these highly unusual situations. 

We are lending support to some exciting new 
experiments in Africa. One example is the train- 
ing of male nurses who then go out into the bush 
to spot victims of endemic diseases, bring them to 
health centers for diagnosis, and administer treat- 
ment in the field. This is part of a new approach 
to health problems and the forerunner of a broad 
program of health education. Another example is 
the use of surplus agricultural commodities under 
the Food-for-Peace Program, in which the food in 
effect makes up part of the real wages of workers 
engaged in vital public-works projects. 


The Tasks We Face 


These are some of my broad impressions and 
some of the ideas and forces I have seen at work 
in Africa. Time forbids speaking at length of 
the measures I think we can and must take over the 
next few years to help meet the problems outlined. 

The relations of African states with leading 
Western nations are still in a state of transition, 
and distinctions often are not very clearly drawn. 
Too often “the West,” which is not a monolith, is 
equated with “the East,” which is an absolutely 
rigid bloc except in doctrinal squabbles. Because 
of one colonial experience, a number of African 
countries are likely to include all Western Pow- 
ers—including the U.S.—in their sense of griev- 
ance over such unresolved problems as Algeria, 
Angola, or apartheid. 

At the same time that African feelings are 
caught up in these effects of historical change and 
historical hangover, the West is greatly preoc- 
cupied with Berlin, which to many Africans seems, 
by and large, a remote problem. With all of the 
good will in the world, we cannot, from our van- - 
tage point, help but consider certain African na- 
tions somewhat unsympathetic in a matter of such 
profound significance for the future of freedom 
and self-determination as Berlin so obviously is. 
My experience, too, is that a good many Africans 
feel that the United States does not show suffi- 
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ciently, in a practical way, our concern with the 
problems which to them seem the really critical 
ones. 

So I believe you may agree that greater mutual 
understanding, by us, by our allies, and by the 
Africans, is a vital need. Let me, in this regard, 
assure my African friends that our commitment 
to freedom and self-determination is not an ex- 
pediency but is central to our international policy. 
We could not otherwise expect to rouse their con- 
cern on the same issue when it is at stake elsewhere. 

To my American listeners I can only outline a 
very sizable obligation that America must find the 
means to meet. 

1. Clearly, United States aid to Africa will have 
to be substantial and widespread; it will have to 
be increased from all sources, Government and 
private. It is too little realized that we lag far 
behind Europe in assistance to African nations. 
The historical basis for this imbalance has radi- 
cally altered with the emergence of African states 
to independence. Yet French aid to Africa last 
year was much larger than our own. 

2. The Peace Corps and similar human-resource 
and human-commitment programs must be per- 
fected and expanded. We are going to catch an 
unfavorable headline here and there, out of human 
fallibility, but such programs are directed at very 
serious needs and have every prospect of general 
success. 

3. We must devise new methods of cooperating 
with developed nations who are motivated by a 
philosophy similar to our own, to continue or to 
begin to play a part in meeting what is perhaps the 
greatest challenge of our time—the rising expecta- 
tions of the peoples of Africa. 

4, We must in policy and in action make mani- 
fest our commitment to freedom and independence. 
There is no question as to what the American peo- 
ple in their hearts want for the people of Africa. 
But sometimes we are slow in acting, sometimes 
cautious in moving to overcome obstacles. It will 
be our challenge to measure up in action to the 
dynamism of the times and the inspiration of our 
own ideals. 

5. We must be understanding and vigorous in 
our pursuit of the ideal of human dignity. We 
must banish all vestiges of discrimination from 
our own national life, and we must be imaginative 
and faithful in building brotherhood throughout 


the world. 
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Under our system I have to do with only part 
of the machinery that can bring these things 
about. But I will do my best to assist the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, whose dedication 
to these aims has been unequivocally stated. 

You assembled here can contribute mightily to 
reaching these objectives. Many of you un- 
doubtedly will be called upon to testify before 
the Congress and before many a forum through- 
out the year on issues affecting African develop- 
ment. Many of you are well situated to foster and 
diffuse that increased understanding of Africa 
that we—Africans and Americans—sorely need. 

After feeling the purpose, ability, and dedica- 
tion of this conference, I know I can count you in 
the vanguard of those who will bring about that 
human commitment among Americans which must 
precede all our other efforts—personal, institu- 
tional, governmental—to bring us successfully to 
grips with the tremendous tasks and opportunities 
that await us in working with the nations and 
peoples of Africa. 


U.S. Supports U.N. in Efforts 
To Restore Peace in Katanga 


Department Statement 


Press release 759 dated November 1 

Although the situation on the border between 
the Katanga and Kasai Provinces of the Congo 
is far from clear, it would appear that the re- 
newal of hostilities there was provoked by bomb- 
ing attacks on the part of aircraft from Katanga. 

The United States deplores the actions of those 
who initiated these hostilities in violation of 
United Nations resolutions and of U.N. efforts 
to restore peace in the area as a prelude to effective 
negotiations. 

In order to halt the spread of violence in the 
Congo we understand the United Nations is act- 
ing in accordance with its clear mandate, includ- 
ing, if necessary, military action against any of- 
fending Katanga aircraft. The United States 
fully supports this position of the U.N. in its 
effort to restore the peace. 

The United States hopes that the hostilities 
will be stopped and that the territorial integ- 
rity of the Congo will be restored through 
reconciliation. 
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U.S. Comments on Soviet Note 
to Finland 


Department Statement 


Press release 753 dated October 31 


The U.S.S.R. note to Finland made public on 
October 30 by TASS is a typical effort by the 
Soviet Union to sow confusion and divert atten- 
tion from its own activities. The explosion of the 
50-megaton bomb in contempt of world opinion 
as expressed in the United Nations? and the 
Soviet posture toward Germany and Berlin have 
made it abundantly clear that the Soviet Union is 
the source of present world tension. In the face 
of these acts the Soviet Union has good reason to 
try to cover its own aggressive policies by false 
accusations. 

The old charges against the Republic of Ger- 
many and the NATO defensive alliance have been 
repeatedly exposed as false. The present allega- 
tions regarding Finland’s Scandinavian neigh- 
bors are equally absurd. 

We find it repugnant that the Soviet Union 
should seek to involve Finland in its diversionary 
propaganda activities, especially in view of Fin- 
land’s chosen policy of neutrality. 


President Kennedy Reaffirms 
Turkish-American Unity 


White House press release dated October 28, for release October 29 


Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to Cemal Giirsel, President of the 
Republic of Turkey. 


Ocroner 26, 1961 

Dear Mr. Prestpent: I congratulate you on 
your election as President of the Republic of Tur- 
key. I also wish to congratulate, in the name of 
the United States Government and its people, the 
Turkish Government and people for their success 
in promulgating a new constitution and in estab- 
lishing a freely-elected Grand National Assembly. 

As you assume your Presidential responsibili- 
ties, let me assure you of my country’s dedication 
to the firm friendship and cooperation which have 
consistently characterized Turco-American re- 
lations. We are united in our aims of preserving 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 18, 1961, p. 817. 
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the security of our homelands and creating a world 
where mankind can live in peace and freedom. 
In these cherished causes, we are proud to work 
side by side with the Government and people of 
Turkey. 

Please accept my warmest greetings and best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. Kennepy 


The Honorable Cemat Girsen 
President 

The Republic of Turkey 
Ankara, Turkey 


U.S., Viet-Nam Exchange Ratifications 
on New Economic Treaty 


Press release 754 dated November 1 

The instruments of ratification of the treaty of 
amity and economic relations between the United 
States and Viet-Nam were exchanged in Saigon 
on October 31. This action completes the formal 
procedures for bringing the treaty into force. By 
its terms it will become effective on November 30, 
1961, one month after the exchange of ratifications. 

The treaty was signed at Saigon on April 3, 
1961.1 It was approved by the National Assembly 
of Viet-Nam on June 15, 1961, and by the U.S. 
Senate on September 11, 1961. It was ratified by 
President Kennedy on September 26, 1961. 

The treaty is comparable with a number of 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
that the United States has concluded within re- 
cent years. It is the first of its type, however, be- 
tween the United States and Viet-Nam. Its 15 
articles include provisions on basic personal free- 
doms, the status and treatment of persons and: 
corporations, the protection of persons and prop- 
erty, treatment of imports and exports, exchange 
regulations, shipping, and other matters affecting 
the status and activities of the citizens and enter- 
prises of either country within the territories of 
the other. 

The new treaty is regarded as a significant testa- 
ment to the close friendship of the two countries 
and as constituting an effective means for promot- 
ing mutually beneficial economic relations be- 
tween them. 


' BuLLETIN of May 1, 1961, p. 652; for text, see S. Ex. 
L, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings* 


Adjourned During October 1961 


4th ICAO North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting . . 

WMO Commission for Aerology: 3d Session Sept. 18-Oct. 
ILO Joint Maritime Commission: 19th Session . 25-Oct. 
GATT Council of Representatives to the Contracting Parties . 25-Oct. 
IAEA General Conference: 5th Regular Session i . 25-Oct. 
U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Economic Planners . 26—Oct. 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Working Party on High Seas . 1-20 

Salmon Distribution of the Committee on Biology and Re- 


Sept. 14-Oct. 


search. 
U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: Working Party on Rural 
Electrification. 
U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: Group of Experts for the 
Study of Hydroelectric Resources in Europe. 
U.N. ECE Timber Committee: 19th Session 
International Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 49th Statu- 
tory Meeting. 
ay? —, Committee on Postal Studies: Management 
ouncil. 
ICAO Informal Caribbean Regional Meeting 
GATT Meeting of Experts on the Measurement of Agricultural 
Protection. 
PAHO Directing Council: 13th Meeting; Regional Committee of Washington 
WHO for the Americas: 13th Meeting. 
ILO Technical Meeting on Small-Scale and Handicraft Industries. New Delhi 
OECD Maritime Transport Committee. ..... ; 
PAHO Executive Committee: 44th Meeting coe te RUMEEOINs. 
U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: 20th Session ...... Geneva... 
OECD Development Assistance Committee are 
FAO Near East Forestry Commission: 3d Session . ...... Iraq 
Inter-American Indian Institute: Governing Board 
IAEA Board of Governors 
as ECE Inland Transport Committee: Subcommittee on Rail 
‘ansport. 
FAO/ECE Meeting on Food Consumption Surveys 
Diplomatic Conference on Maritime Law: Standing Committee. . 
GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade 
U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Highway Transport 
ITU CCITT Study Group A on Data Transmission 
OECD Agriculture and Food Committee 
UNESCO Diplomatic Conference on the International Protection 
of Performers, Producers of Phonograms, and Broadcasters. 
Red Sea Lights Conference 
“= " _ Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on 
aris. 
Inter-American Commission of Women: Executive Board . . . . Washington 
International Lead and Zine Study Group: 2d Session of Special Geneva 
Working Group. 
South Pacific Commission: 22d Session 
International Lead and Zinc Study Group: Statistical Committee . 
U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Con- Geneva 
struction of Vehicles. 


* Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Nov. 6, 1961. Following is a list of abbreviations: CCITT, 
Comité consultatif international télégraphique et téléphonique; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IABA, International Atomic Energy Agency; ICAO, International Civil Aviation 
Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor Organiza- 
tion; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; OECD, Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Development; PAHO, Pan American Health Organization; SEATO, South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization; UPU, Universal Postal Union; WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, World Meteorological 
Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continued 


Adjourned During October 1961—Continued 


— Symposium on the Programing and Utilization of Research 

actors. 

ae Children’s Institute: 42d Meeting of Directing 

ouncil. 

ICEM Executive Comraittee: 18th Session 

SEATO Committee on Information, Cultural, Education, and 
Labor Activities. 

OECD Conference on Economic Growth and Investment in Edu- 
cation. 

FAO Meeting on Regional Development Planning in the Mediter- 
ranean Basin. 

ILO/ECE Seminar on Family Living Studies 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: 8th Session of Committee on Statistics . 

International Lead and Zinc Study Group: Standing Committee . 

United Nations Pledging Conference 

U.N. ECAFE Committee for Coordination of Investigations of 
Lower Mekong Basin: 15th Special Session. 

International Lead and Zinc Study Group: 4th Session 

International Union of Official Travel Organizations: 16th General 
Assembly. 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: Executive Committee 

NATO Science Committee 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Session. 

ICEM Council: 15th Session 

GATT Provisional Cotton Textile Committee 

ne Meeting of Experts on Electrical Accidents and Related 

atters. 

OECD Economic Policy Committee and Related Working Party 
on Policies for the Promotion of Better Payments Equilibrium. 

OECD Committee for Scientific Research 

OECD Trade Committee 

NATO Senior Civil Emergency Planning Committee 


. 16-20 
. 16-20 


. 16-20 
. 16-20 


. 16-21 
. 16-21 
. 16-27 
. 17 (1 day) 


. 17 (1 day) 
. 17 (1 day) 
18-20 


Vienna 


Washington 


Bangkok 
Washington 


. 18-24 
. 18-25 


. 18-25 
. 19-20 
. 19-27 


. 23-27 
. 23-27 
. 23-31 


. 24-26 
. 26-27 


. 30-31 
. 30-31 


Commission: Ist 


In Session as of October 31, 1961 


5th Round of GATT Tariff Negotiations 

International Conference for the Settlement of the Laotian Question 

United Nations General Assembly: 16th Session 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 8th Meeting. . 

UNESCO Executive Board: 60th Session 

2d International Film Festival of India 

U.N. ECAFE Regional Cartographic Conference for Asia and the 
Far East: 3d Session. 

Consultative Committee for Cooperative Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): 13th Meeting. 

FAO Council: 36th Session 

ILO Meeting of Consultants on the Problems of Young Workers 

GATT Committee on Balance-of-Payments Restrictions 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: Working Party on 
Conditions of Sale for Cereals. 

“> ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on River 7 Geneva 
saw. 


New Delhi . 
Bangkok . . 





didate must be a national of a member state and 
must undertake his research in one or more mem- 
ber countries. Since NATO in its cultural pro- 
gram is especially concerned with strengthening 


NATO Research Fellowship Program 
for 1962-63 Announced 


Press release 739 dated October 26 


A limited number of advanced research fellow- 
ships is offered by the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization for 1962-63 to candidates from member 
states (Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States). A can- 
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transatlantic relationships, in general preference 
will be given to U.S. candidates planning to work 
in one or more European NATO countries. 
Grants are intended for scholars of established 
reputation. Candidates will be selected on the 
basis of their special aptitude for and experience 
in carrying through a major project of research. 
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In making selections, such factors as academic 
qualifications (generally, the doctoral degree or its 
equivalent), professional experience, and publica- 
tions will be taken into account. Awards will be 
limited to fellows working on projects of direct 
interest to NATO or to the Atlantic Community 
asa whole. Projects should pertain to historical, 
political, economic, and social problems rather 
than to scientific questions. Preliminary screen- 
ing of American candidates will be by the Com- 
mittee on International Exchange of Persons of 
the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, which will recommend candidates to the 
Department of State and the President’s Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. The Board in turn will 
nominate a small panel of scholars for considera- 
tion, along with similar panels from the above- 
named countries, by the NATO Selection Commit- 
tee in Paris. The awards will be made from this 
total list of candidates from all the member coun- 
tries. Final selection of candidates will be an- 
nounced by the Paris committee April 4, 1962. It 
is expected that only one or two grants will be 
available to candidates from the United States. 

The amount of each advanced research award 
will be 2,300 new French francs per month (or 
the equivalent in the currency of any other mem- 
ber state in which the research project is under- 
taken). Grants will normally be for a period of 
2 to 4 months but may, in special cases, be ex- 
tended to 6 months. NATO will pay the cost of 
travel by air for such journeys as may be approved 
for the successful completion of the project. 

Application forms and additional information 
on NATO advanced research fellowships may be 
obtained from: Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
NW., Washington 25, D.C. 

Applications should be submitted no later than 
December 15, 1961. 


George C. Starlund Named Member 
of Salmon Fisheries Commission 


The White House announced on October 31 that 
President Kennedy had on that day appointed 
George C. Starlund to be a member, on the part 
of the United States, of the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission, vice Milo Moore, 
resigned. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 

Protocol amending articles 48(a), 49(e), and 61 of the 
convention on international civil aviation (TIAS 1591) 
by providing that sessions of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization shall be held not 
less than once in 3 years instead of annually. Done 
at Montreal June 14, 1954. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 12, 1956. TIAS 3756. 
Ratifications deposited: Ghana, August 15, 1961; Yugo- 

slavia, June 20, 1961. 


Copyright 

Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 
Application to: Ruanda-Urundi, January 24, 1961. 

Protocol 1 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the application of that convention to the works of 
stateless persons and refugees. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 
Application to: Ruanda-Urundi, January 24, 1961. 

Protocol 2 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the application of that convention to the works of 
certain international organizations. Done at Geneva 
September 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 
1955. TIAS 3324. 
Application to: Ruanda-Urundi, January 24, 1961. 

Protocol 3 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the effective date of instruments of ratification or 
acceptance to that convention. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. HEntered into force August 19, 1954; for 
the United States December 6, 1954. TIAS 3324. 
Application to: Ruanda-Urundi, January 24, 1961. 


Law of the Sea 


Convention on the territorial sea and contiguous zone. 
Done at Geneva April 29, 1958." 
Ratifications deposited: Czechoslovakia, August 31, 
1961 ; * Israel, September 6, 1961; * Venezuela, August 
15, 1961.‘ 
Convention on the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 
1958." 
Ratifications deposited: Czechoslovakia, August 31, 
1961 ; ? Indonesia, August 10, 1961; ° Israel, September 
6, 1961; * Venezuela, August 15, 1961. 
Convention on the continental shelf. Done at Geneva 
April 29, 1958. 
Ratifications deposited: Czechoslovakia, August 31, 
1961; Israel, September 6, 1961; * Venezuela, August 
15, 1961.‘ 


Not in force. 

* With reservations and declaration made at time of 
signing. 

* With a statement. 

“With reservations. 

5 With a reservation. 





Property 

Convention of Paris for the protection of industrial prop- 
erty of March 20, 1888, revised at Brussels December 
14, 1900, at Washington June 2, 1911, at The Hague 
November 6, 1925, at London June 2, 1934, and at Lis- 
bon October 81, 1958. Done at Lisbon October 31, 1958." 
Ratifications deposited: Czechoslovakia, August 12, 

1961; Monaco, September 2, 1961. 


Slavery 

Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at 
Geneva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. 
Done at New York December 7, 1953. Entered into 
force for the United States March 7, 1956. TIAS 3532. 
Acceptance deposited: Ireland, August 31, 1961. 


Trade and Commerce 

Declaration on provisional accession of Argentina to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva November 18, 1960.* 

Signature: Pakistan, September 12, 1961. 

Declaration on extension of standstill provisions of article 
XVI:4 of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Done at Geneva November 19, 1960." 

Signature: Italy, August 29, 1961. 

Arrangements regarding international trade in cotton 
textiles. Done at Geneva July 21, 1961. Entered into 
force October 1, 1961. 
Acceptances deposited: Denmark, Portugal, and 

Sweden, October 23, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Bolivia 

Agreement relating to radio communications between 
amateur stations on behalf of third parties. Effected 
by exchange of notes at La Paz October 23, 1961. 
Enters into force November 22, 1961. 


Canada 

Agreement relating to channel improvement work in 
Pelee Passage area of Lake Erie. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Ottawa June 8, 1959, and October 17, 1961. 
Entered into force October 17, 1961. 

Agreement relating to the dredging of Wolfe Island Cut 
in the St. Lawrence River. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Ottawa October 17, 1961. Entered into force 
October 17, 1961. 


Greece 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with related note. Signed at Athens October 18, 1961. 
Entered into force October 18, 1961. 


New Zealand 

Arrangement relating to importation into New Zealand 
of aircraft and aircraft components manufactured in 
the United States. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Wellington January 30 and February 28, 1940. Entered 
into force February 28, 1940. 54 Stat. 2263. 
Terminated : November 8, 1961.° 


Pakistan 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 


* Not in force. 
* Notice of intention to terminate given by New Zealand 
May 8, 1961. 


1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Karachi October 
14, 1961. Entered into force October 14, 1961. 


Switzerland 

Agreement concerning the reciprocal acceptance of certif- 
icates of airworthiness for imported aircraft. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Bern October 13, 1961. Enters 
into force provisionally October 18, 1961, and definitively 
on date of notification to the United States that it has 
been ratified by the Swiss Government. 


Viet-Nam 

Treaty of amity and economic relations. 
Saigon April 3, 1961. 
Ratifications exchanged: October 31, 1961. 
Enters into force: November 30, 1961. 


Signed at 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 30—-November 5 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN 
which were issued prior to October 30 are Nos. 736, 
737, and 739 of October 26; 741 and 743 of October 
27; and 745 of October 28. 


No. Date Subject 


+748 10/30 Rusk: departure for Japan. 

*749 10/30 Visit of President of Senegal. 

+750 10/30 Meeting concerning foreign students 

in U.S. (rewrite). 

+751 10/31 Williams: Overseas Press Club. 

#752 10/31 Cleveland: “This House of Politics.” 

753 10/31 Statement on Soviet note to Finland. 

754 11/1 Ratifications exchanged on treaty of 
amity and economic relations with 
Viet-Nam. 

Ball: “Threshold of a New Trading 
World.” 

Chenery named director, AID Pro- 
gram Review and Coordination 
Staff (biographic details). 

Report to AID of advisory committee 
on cooperatives. 

Visit of President of Senegal. 

Hostilities in Katanga. 

Coffin sworn in as AID Deputy Ad- 
ministrator (biographic details). 

Visit of Prime Minister of India. 

Williams: “United States Policy and 
Africa.” 

Rubin sworn in as AID General 
Counsel (biographic details). 

Delegation to 13th Colombo Plan 
meeting (rewrite). 

Magellas appointed to AID (bio- 
graphic details). 

Visit of Prime Minister of India. 

Delegation to 11th session of FAO 
Conference (rewrite). 

Bowles: Adult Education Conferences 
of U.S.A. 


755 11/1 
*756 11/1 


#757 11/1 
*758 11/1 
759 11/1 
*760 11/2 


*761 11/2 
7762 «11/2 


*763 11/3 
7764 11/3 
*765 11/3 


*766 11/3 
{767 «(11/4 


T768 11/4 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE THREAT OF SOVIET ECONOMIC POLICY 


The Communist bloc since 1954 has extended credits and grants to 
the less developed countries amounting to about $5.2 billion by June 
1961. In the last half of 1960 nearly 7,900 (and probably more in 
1961) bloc technicians were occupied in 23 less developed countries 
on various assignments lasting a month or longer. Bloc trade with 
these countries has grown from a level of $860 million in 1954 to 
about $2.7 billion in 1960, an increase of more than 210 percent. 
Arms assistance has played a key rele in the Communist economic 
offensive in the less developed areas. In particular, it has offered 
a means for increasing tension in already tense situations. 

These various aspects of Communist economic diplomacy are 
described in a new 25-page booklet, which discusses : 

Soviet Tactic of Economic Diplomacy in Less Developed Areas 

Problems of Less Developed Countries Exploited by the Bloc 

Communist-Bloc Credits and Technical Assistance 

Communist-Bloc Trade With Less Developed Areas 

Recent Developments in Bloc Economic Diplomacy 


Moscow’s Goal: Prestige, Influence, and Power 
@ 


Publication 7234 
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The Threat of Soviet Economic Policy 
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